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The Evidence Is In 


Educational Progress 
ALONZO G. GRACE 


In The Phi Delta Kappan 


Wi: in the United States are en- 
gaged in the greatest experiment in 
mass education ever to be under- 
taken by any nation at any time. The 
man on the street still can think 
freely, speak without fear, criticize 
our own efrors in statesmanship, 
and run his own business. Much of 
this is due to the American system 
of education. 

Without documenting the experi- 
mentation and research that have 
contributed to our educational ad- 
vancement during the past 50 years 
or identifying our scholarship, I list 
some of the areas of greatest prog- 
ress. This by no means is evidence 
that the results of research and ex- 
perimentation have universal appli- 
cation in all schools or educational 
systems. On the contrary, one of the 
problems that confronts us is how 
to activate theories, concepts, and 
practices known to be valid. Some 
areas in which progress has been 
made during these past decades are: 

Fundamentals—More is known 
about the fundamentals and how to 
teach them than at any time in our 
educational history. Programs for 
the improvement of reading, for 
example, have developed largely as 
a result of the research and experi- 
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mentation initiated under the lead- 
ership of scholars in our major uni- 
versities. 

Child Development and Human 
Behavior.—Anthropologists, pedia- 
tricians, psychologists, through inde- 
pendent studies or by collaboration, 
have opened vast storehouses of new 
knowledge about child growth and 
development, the behavior patterns 
of human beings, the role of the 
parent, environment, and heredity. 

Human Relations. —The contribu- 
tion of many disciplines has re- 
sulted in a greater understanding of 
the tensions, fears, frustrations, 
goals, injustices, selfishness, degree 
of tolerance, that may be found in 
individuals or communities. The 
growth of the group dynamics 
school, inter-group and inter-faith 
programs and studies, management- 
labor, administration and other edu- 
cational personnel studies are con- 
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tributing to the more effective ca- 
pacity to get along with each other. 
We are learning that until we can 
get along with ourselves and with 
others peace may be some genera- 
tions away. Widespread citizen par- 
ticipation in the study of education, 
school district reorganization, salary 
schedules, board of education prob- 
lems, are all concerned with human 
relations. 

Education.—More is known about 
the measurement of learning, the 
criterions for the evaluation of in- 
dividuals and schools, the measure- 
ment of ability and progress than 
ever before. Comparative evaluation 
of educational programs has become 
important during the past 15 years. 

Learning Environment.—The im- 
provement of the learning environ- 
ment has ranged all the way from 
the construction of school buildings 
with attractive interiors to the use 
of learning aids including radio, 
visual aids, and now television; 
comfortable furniture; effective 
lighting; libraries; health services 
and other elements which have 
created a more effective learning en- 
vironment. 

Education of Classroom Leaders. 
—The education of educational per- 
sonnel is more effective today than 
it was a generation ago. However, 
the selection, education, certification, 
placement, and in-service growth of 
educational personnel will be an 
area of intensive study during the 
next decade. 

The cry for competency in our 
classrooms cannot be answered until 
there are decent salaries available to 


attract it. On the other hand, our 
educational associations, schools of 
education and teachers colleges, and 
other agencies engaged in the selec- 
tion, education, and placement of 
educational personnel, ate faced 
with a responsibility more serious 
than ever. 

With the better salaries will come 
the unpleasant necessity of eliminat- 
ing from the educational profession 
those who are incompetent, not only 
in the subject-matter or content 
fields, but in the fields of human 
relations, and particularly in the ca- 
pacity to deal on a professional, sci- 
entific, and human basis with the 
children and youth under their lead- 
ership. 

It also means a new concept with 
respect to in-service training of 
teachers. Let us abandon the credit 
system as the sole basis for recog- 
nition for certification requirements 
or for salary increases. The develop- 
ment of a local workshop, the pro- 
duction of a book, travel here or 
abroad, when pre-audited and post- 
audited, and many other experiences 
are infinitely more valuable than 
three credits in a summer session or 
in an extension course. This is not 
to say that these courses are not 
valuable, but there must be a much 
closer relationship between that 
which the teacher needs to improve 
classroom leadership, and that which 
is required merely to meet the in- 
stitutional requirement for a degree. 
There is little relationship between 
degrees and being educated. 


Nevertheless, in spite of such 
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progress education has been faced 
with certain problems and educa- 
tional advance in these areas has 
been spotty. But the solution of 
some of these problems is basic in 
a balanced educational experience. 
For example, 

Moral values must supplant ma- 
terialism.—There is an incgeasing 
number of people in the United 
States who believe that the funda- 
mental goal of living is money— 
and that whatever is desired in life 
can be bought. This is a devastating 
idea that must be conquered. We 
have made miraculous progress in 
the scientific and technical fields; in 
fact, it is to be hoped that we shall 
not become the victims of our own 
ingenuity. Our cultural advancement 
and our spiritual development have 
lagged far behind our technology. 
I do not suggest that we have a 
vacation with respect to scientific 
development, but I suggest that, 
parallel with technological develop- 
ment, must come a rebirth of cul- 
tural and spiritual values. 

Work is no disgrace.—Youth, not 
only in the interest of his own 
future but in the interest of national 
security, should not leave school 
without having learned how to use 
his hands as well as his head and 
heart. Some day we must have an 
economic system which will not 
deny youth the right to work, at 
least part-time. The resistance to 
youth employment today is not so 
much based on an aversion to the 
idea as it is to the number of occu- 
pational opportunities available for 
adults. Any nation that permits 


youth to reach the age of 18 without 
having known the meaning of work 
is merely setting the date for its 
own decline. Many of our problems 
of juvenile delinquency would be 
solved with a reasonable work-edu- 
cation program, but there is resis- 
tance because many call it child 
labor. 

We must get our facts straight. 
No one desires child labor again 
after the history of the past, but we 
should not continue to add to the 
educational program merely to solve 
employment problems. Unless our 
youth under the age of 18 under- 
stand and have the opportunity to 
know what work is, irreparable 
damage has been done for life. 
Working with one’s hands is as 
honorable as entering a profession. 
As a matter of fact, the recent 
strikes have brought home to all 
American people the importance of 
each of us in our economy. The 
lawyer is no more important than 
the coal miner or the engineer on 
the railroad train, or the lathe oper- 
ator. They are all necessary and the 
sooner we recognize the fact the bet- 
ter for our economy. Too many of 
our students regard school as the 
path of least resistance. Both intel- 
lectual and manual work are neces- 
sary in a nation which will live. 
The minute we are unwilling to do 
hard work we are signaling the 
period of decline in our nation. A 
careful analysis of this phase of 
education with the cooperation of 
management, the labor movement, 
and education could result in a for- 
ward-looking safe program. 
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Cooperation as well as competi- 
tion.—It is as essential for us to 
learn to work with others as to 
compete with them. I should aban- 
don completely the present system 
of reporting to parents, which is 
not based on how well the child 
does in comparison with what he is 
potentially able to do, but rather 
what he does in comparison with 
40 other children. Has he exerted 
his effort to give Ais all, and if not, 
why not?—that is the real criterion. 

Use of knowledge-—Knowledge 
is important but it is definitely more 
important that we know how to use 
the knowledge than to memorize 
our way through an educational in- 
stitution. Memorization to pass ex- 
aminations is the anesthetic which 
eliminates learning how to think. 
Individuals must be taught how to 
think critically, not what to think. 
Reading and how to read, therefore, 
must become an integral part of 
every classroom procedure. Every 
teacher should be an expert in the 
field of reading. 

This is the atomic age, the age of 


technology. We hear the incessant 
refrain of the scientists proclaim- 
ing that there is no defense against 
the atomic bomb and that there 
must never be another war. Were 
we to succumb to fear, we should 
be reduced to a state of intellectual 
anarchy. This is the atomic age, 
but it.is also an age of hope and 
faith, faith in the capacity of hv- 
man beings some way or other to 
solve those impediments to living 
the full life. The children and youth 
of today given an equal opportunity 
for information, for a total educa- 
tion, for service in our economy will 
eliminate those factors which lead 
to internal strife. The importance 
of the educational mission becomes 
even greater, for in an age when 
the minds of men are turned to 
science and technology, almost to 
the exclusion of moral and cul- 
tural values, the reconciliation of 
the concepts which prevail in the 
age in which we live becomes a 
matter of necessity. Perhaps prog- 
ress in the next 50 years will be 
even more formidable. ° 


Harvard Leads in Who's Who 


A DETAILED examination of the alma maters in the latest Who’s Who 
in America, by B. W. Kunkel of Lafayette College, and D. B. Pren- 
tice of the Scientific Research Society of America, indicates that 
Harvard continues to lead with 1,566 names; Yale ranks second 
with 1,299; Michigan stands third with 754 names; Princeton is 
fourth with 746; Columbia is fifth with 653. Following in order are 
West Point, 631; Cornell, 630; Wisconsin, 585; Annapolis, 566; 
and Chicago, 517. The combined total is 7,947, 50.3 percent higher 
than in 1938.—From School and Society, October 20. 





An Admirable Objective But— 


Critical Thinking—What is It? 


ROBERT E. PINGRY 


In The Mathematics Teacher 


) 

“Waar is critical thinking? 
Can we mathematics teachers tell 
what we mean by the phrase? Do 
mathematics teachers mean the 
same by critical thinking as do the 
teachers of the social studies or the 
logician or the psychologist? 

Kenneth Brown, in his article, 
“Why Teach Geometry?” records 
the replies of 500 classroom teach- 
ers concerning the important objec- 
tives of the teaching of geometry. 
The objective receiving the highest 
rating was, ““To develop the habit 
of clear thinking and precise expres- 
sion.” This is probably a noble ob- 
jective, but what does it mean? 

The title of this paper concerns 
itself with critical thinking. How is 
critical thinking different from clear 
thinking, or is it? When we mathe- 
matics teachers state that one of the 
objectives of a course in mathe- 
matics is to develop the habit of 
clear thinking and precise expres- 
sion, aren’t we guilty of not being 
very clear and precise in our own 
thinking? Possibly J. W. Young in 
his Fundamental Concepts of Al- 
gebra and Geometry was wise when 
he avoided all of the adjectives 
which describe thinking and said 
simply, “. . . it is clear that the 
chief end of mathematical study 
must be to make the pupil think.” 

Of the complete thought process 
one of the most helpful analyses is 
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that provided by John Dewey in his 
book, How We Think. He analyzed 
what he called reflective thinking or 
problem-solving into the following 
five steps. 

1. Becoming aware of a problem. 

A perplexing situation has arisen. 

The individual is aware that a 
problem is present. 

2. Defining the problem. 

The rather vague, perplexing sit- 
uation is mow made more sharp 
and specific. The goal to be achieved 
is now known. 

3. Suggesting hypotheses for the 
solution of the problem. 

Conjectures, suppositions, guesses 
are made. “The inference involves a 
leap, a jump, the propriety of which 
cannot be absolutely warranted in 
advance.” 

4. Reasoning out implications of 
the suggested hypotheses. 

Tracing out the consequences of 
the various hypotheses. 

5. Experimental corroboration. 

A test of the hypothesis is made 
against experience. 

The problem solver probably does 
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not follow such a clearly defined 
sequence of steps. He probably. 
jumps around among the steps con- 
siderably before he is able to solve 
the problem, but as a general out- 
line to help us‘ understand think- 
ing the analysis is very useful. 


FIRST RESPONSIBILITY 


As mathematics teachers, our first 
responsibility is to the student. We 
should help him grow and develop 
in all areas. We are responsible for 
helping him grow and develop in 
his ability in the entire area of 
problem-solving as outlined by 
Dewey. As a part of this total re- 
sponsibility, we must do a good job 
of helping some of them gain 
understanding and skills in mathe- 
matics. Because of the great number 
of attitudes, understandings, and 
skills associated with the process of 
critical thinking, the problem of 
training for critical thinking is too 
great for the mathematics teacher 
alone. Especially is this true if 
mathematics teachers limit their ef- 
forts to the tenth-year geometry 
course. We mathematics teachers 
also have some mathematics to teach 
—for the students’ own good. The 
problem of critical thinking is the 
problem of the entire school. It is 
believed, however, that because of 
the nature of mathematics, the 
mathematics teacher is in a position 
to help the students in many of the 
aspects of the complete thought 
process as outlined by Dewey. 

Robert Thorndike, writing re- 
cently on the subject, “How Chil- 
dren Learn the Principles and Tech- 
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niques of Problem Solving,” listed 
some specific suggestions as to what 
schools and teachers could do to 
foster the problem-solving abilities 
of students. Many of his sugges- 
tions, although made for teachers of 
any subject, can be of considerable 
help to us as mathematics teachers. 

One of the suggestions Thorndike 
emphasized was to help the student 
build up a rich background of ex- 
periences. He pointed out that the 
wider the background of knowledge, 
skills, and understandings of the 
student the better are his chances 
for success in problem-solving. It is 
especially important to note that the 
knowledge, skills, and understand- 
ings must be built up in the area in 
which the thinking is to be done. 
If the student is to think about 
quantitative problems then he must 
know some mathematics. If he is to 
do critical thinking about social 
problems then he must have a back- 
ground of knowledge in social prob- 
lems. 


CERTAIN ATTITUDES 


Thorndike also pointed out the 
importance of certain attitudes in 
relation to problem-solving. One 
important attitude is that of sus- 
pending judgment until sufficient 
evidence is available and present. 
The mathematics teacher can con- 
tribute to the building of this atti- 
tude. Abundant opportunities arise 
in the usual mathematics class for 
pointing out to stidents or letting 
them discover that they have jump- 
ed to conclusions too quickly. 

In relation to Dewey's fourth 
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step, that of reasoning out the im- 
plications of suggested hypotheses, 
Thorndike stated that the skills re- 
quired are those of “if-then’”’ think- 
ing, of logical reasoning. Mathe- 
matics teachers have a very fine op- 
portunity to help the students with 
the required skills of critical think- 
ing if they teach the subject in such 
a way as to emphasize the principles 
of logic and “if-then” thinking. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
“critical thinking” appears to have 
a great number of aspects and 
means many different things to dif- 
ferent people. Hence, as a descrip- 
tive phrase, critical thinking is of 
little use by itself to describe out- 
comes of learning. It is necessary 
and important that the phrase, crit- 
ical thinking, be defined or supple- 
mented by specific outcomes of 
learning in terms of actual behavior 
characteristics and skills desired. 

Nevertheless high-school mathe- 
matics teachers can help students 
develop in many of the aspects of 
so-called critical thinking. Specifi- 


cally the mathematics teacher can: 


Dhe Meagic beech 


“If things get too far out of hand for Eschol Jackson as 
principal of Excelsior South School, Decatur, IIl., he 
probably can say a few magic words and make the trouble- 


makers vanish into thin air . 


1. Help the students have a rich 
background of experiences in mathe- 
matics and in mathematics as related 
to other fields and to life needs. 

2. Invent situations that will ex- 
pose the student to question-pro- 
voking experiences. 

3. Help the students develop at- 
titudes that will lead to thorough- 
ness of study, organization of ma- 
terials, and suspension of judgment 
until sufficient data is present. 

4. Set a climate in the classroom 
sympathetic to questions and ques- 
tioning. 

5. Help the students gain ability 
in “if-then” thinking and knowl- 
edge of some principles of logic. 

6. Help the students build a set 
of standards or norms of good rea- 
soning against which they can com- 
pare their own reasoning or the 
reasoning of others. The mathe- 
matics teacher can help the students 
realize that the method of postula- 
tional thinking is not dependent on 
the subject matter of mathematics 
but is applicable to reasoning in 
nonmathematical areas as well. @ 


. 2 1951 graduate of South- 


ern Illinois U., (he) was a professional magician prior to 


becoming an elementary-school administrator. 
Education, December. 
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Developing the Individual 


The Creative Teacher 
HELENE W. HARTLEY 


In Pi Lambda Theta Journal 


ait THINK most of you will 
agree with me that in the schools 
and colleges of our childhood and 
youth, “creative teaching’’ was an 
unfamiliar term. Teachers were peo- 
ple who concerned themselves with 
the vast accumulation of knowledge 
that had come about during man’s 
history and had been recorded in 
books. Education was a process by 
which this heritage of scholarship 
was transmitted. Good teaching 
was authoritative, thorough, effec- 
tive in securing mastery. If creativ- 
ity entered into it, it was in creat- 
ing a desire to learn, in inspiring 
a zeal for knowledge. 

Under this concept my own teach- 
ing began. I sometimes feel a lump 
forming in my throat—whether 
from nostalgic reminiscence or re- 
pentance for my sins I cannot say— 
as I recall the certainty, convic- 
tion, and satisfaction with which 
as ‘“‘a good teacher” in those earlier 
days I carried on my work. I can 
hear my calm and incisive voice 
saying: “What were the causes of 
the Punic Wars? Julia!” “State 
Burke’s arguments against the use 
of force. Harry.” Those were days 
relatively untroubled by creativity. 

Was it about 1920 or a little 
earlier that the word “creativity” 
came into sudden prominence in our 
educational discussions? Here and 
there some of the more experimen- 
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tal teachers, particularly in the areas 
of art and literature, were discover- 
ing some startling results when chil- 
dren were given freedom to create 
as they would rather than being 
compelled to copy, conform, and re- 
produce. The idea grew and conse- 
quences were widespread. In schools 
everywhere teachers began to en- 
courage originality and creative ef- 
fort. Results were proudly exhibit- 
ed. The exhibitable product became 
the essential “outward sign of in- 
ward grace” of the educational proc- 
ess. 

Yet in spite of the emphasis on 
product, out of this period deeper 
insights were born. We were led to 
think about the individual's experi- 
ence that he was trying to convey; 
led to concern as to the value and 
significance of the experience and 
its expression for a developing per- 
sonality. 

Out of these experiences there 
gradually emerged a different con- 
cept of our work: that to teach crea- 
tively was first to help an individual 
to experience sharply and vividly; 
then to respond actively to the facts 
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and experiences of his enlarging 
world; to feel and to think honest- 
ly and independently as an indi- 
vidual, checking his own experience 
and response against that of others 
and against objective evidence; and 
then to find increasingly more effec- 
tive ways by which to convey and in- 
terpret and apply what he has seen 
and felt and experienced. In this 
educational process, the result or 
product at any point may or may not 
be unique. The educationally im- 
portant point is that it is the indi- 
vidual’s own, for him at that point 
a true discovery, a unique experi- 
ence, and that his own educational 
progress be stimulated as he seeks 
to verify his experience and to con- 
vey and use it. 

Now what of the teacher who 
undertakes to meet the challenge of 
creative work? First, such a teacher 
must have acquired a deep inner se- 
curity so that he does not need to 
bolster himself or stave off imagined 
threats to his status through authori- 
tarian behavior, through “playing 
teacher” rather than being a person. 
So essential is this inner adjustment 
of the teacher if creative teaching is 
to take place, that it should be made 
a primary concern of those who 
admit young people to professional 
preparation in education or prepare 
them as teachers; and for those of 
us already in the profession, it 
should be a point of earnest self- 
analysis and selfdevelopment. Emo- 
tional insecurity and the kind of 
authoritarianism that defeats crea- 
tive teaching go hand in hand. 


In the second place, we must be 
deeply concerned with the educa- 
tional process, not merely with its 
output—so deeply concerned and so 
aware of its significance that we can 
exercise effective leadership in our 
schools and communities in bring- 
ing about a sounder understanding 
of the nature of education and the 
goals to be desired in a democratic 
society. In our concern for the edu- 
cational process we must have an 
honest interest in and respect for 
every individual at the stage at 
which he is and must direct our 
efforts toward helping him take the 
next step in his educational progress. 
I need not point out that this re- 
quires not merely the attitude and 
understanding of the teacher, but of 
all who help determine the kinds of 
schools and classrooms in which our 
work is carried on, and who set the 
standards by which our work is 
judged. 

Reared as most of us have been 
in the authoritarian tradition of edu- 
cation, let us now think of our work 
as essentially creative, as a develop- 
ing of desire and capacity for crea- 
tive thinking and living, with all 
the inescapable emphasis on the im- 
portance of the individual that crea- 
tivity in any form implies. Let us as 
teachers develop the security, the 
courage, the insight, and the imag- 
ination required. Let us through 
such reorientation help to bring 
about a concept of purposes and 
pfocesses more nearly in harmony 
with the essential principles of 
democracy. . 














Four Types of Falsehood 


What You Should Know About Lying 


W. E. BLatz 


In Toronto Saturday Night 


Or the many problems that par- 
ents and teachers must meet, “‘lying”’ 
seems to be the only one on which 
they have very decided opinions but 
most inconsistent methods of deal- 
ing with it. 

First of all, perhaps it would 
seem logical to define “‘a lie.” Usu- 
ally the definition is stated in terms 
of “the truth” and its perversion. 
Since no one can agree on what 
“the truth” is, how then can one be 
expected to define “a lie”? This 
does not prevent most people from 
saying, “It’s a lie,” or “You are 
a little liar.” 

In the course of our study of chil- 
dren, we have found that there are 
four types of “‘lies,” all of which 
carry over, in some form, into adult 
life. We shall try to point out how 
to tell the kind of lie that a child 
has just told and then what to do 
about it. We shall speak of verbal 
lies but, at the bottom, the lies one 
acts are the same as those one utters, 
so the same rules apply. 

The first kind of lie is called the 
“Psychological Lie.” This lie stems 
from the fact that human memory is 
so undependable. Whenever you 
try to tell someone else about some- 
thing that has happened, to yourself 
or anyone else, your memory is sub- 
ject to three kinds of distortion. 

These are omission, addition, and 
rearrangement. In other words, you 
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are going to leave out what you con- 
sidered unimportant, and which, 
therefore, you didn’t notice. You 
are going to embellish the event 
with what you think should have 
been there although it wasn’t. And 
you are going to rearrange the whole 
thing in place and time. Thus every 
time a person attempts to relate a 
past incident he is bound to lie. 
Psychological lies, then, are ex- 
ceedingly common. The older we 
are and the more training we get in 
observation and recall, the fewer the 
distortions, but they never disap- 
pear. In fact, the older we get the 
more we may develop prejudices 
and bias. Under these influences the 
distortions of our recalls fall into a 
set pattern. Thus, if a Liberal and 
a Conservative attended a political 
meeting together, each one would 
give quite a different version of the 
same affair to their respective wives, 
who, discussing it together the next 
day, would wonder if the husbands 
had really been at the same meeting. 
Even scientists are subject to this 
failure. Most editorials are psycho- 
logical lies, but knowing the jour- 
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nal and its bias, we know exactly 
where to place it in the scheme of 
values. 

Now what is a parent or a teach- 
er to do about psychological lies? 
Nothing directly, of course. Grad- 
ually teach the child to refine his 
judgments, verify his statements, 
use tricks like writing things down 
on paper, and so on. Gradually he 
will grow up to use as few psycho- 
logical lies as most people do. 


LIE OF FANTASY 


The second kind of lie—the “Lie 
of Fantasy’—is derived from the 
first. In this instance, the distor- 
tion is deliberate and done for a 
special purpose, to keep near us the 
people we like. 

As a child grows up, he learns 
that the most exciting things in the 
world are other human beings. And 
so, it becomes important, if you 
want to keep these fascinating 
things within range, you must learn 
how to interést them. You have to 
learn to lie skilfully, effortlessly and 
entertainingly. You must learn to 
condense a great deal, embellish ar- 
tistically, and rearrange according to 
a well-known formula, e.g., the 
punch-line. 

This is allied, in part, to the de- 
velopment of imagination. The 
child is not born with it. He must 
learn the hard way. If after years of 
training he succeeds in developing 
this kind of lie so that it is really 
mature, then he may turn such tal- 
ents (we call them creative) in 
many directions: poetry, ceramics, 
sculpture, novels, paintings, sym- 
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phonies, etc. Thus all poets are, 
of course, “liars” of fantasy, and 
similarly, all creative artists have 
been given the privilege of practic- 
ing this kind of lie in a suitable 
atmosphere of approval and self- 
criticism. Out of a skilful manipu- 
lation of such lies arises a sense of 
humor and also of wit. It can be 
seen that lies of fantasy are useful 
social tools as well as great sources 
of satisfaction to the individual. 

What should the parent or teach- 
er do? Obviously such lies should 
be fostered. If the child is scolded 
for suddenly saying at the dinner 
table, when everyone is talking to 
everyone else and leaving him out 
of it, “I saw a giraffe up a telephone 
pole today,” he will be disappoint- 
ed, rebuffed, and discouraged. On 
the other hand, if everything he 
says of an imaginative nature is her- 
alded with acclaim, he will never 
exert himself beyond an infantile 
stage. Humor should be a part of 
the atmosphere of every home. A 
continuous probing after “facts,” 
the “truth,” “evidence,” ‘““Who told 
you?” “I don’t believe it,” etc., dis- 
courages children and they turn into 
the selfrighteous, utterly prosaic, un- 
utterably dull mediocrities that most 
of us are. 


LIE OF LOYALTY 


The third kind of lie is called the 
“Lie of Loyalty.” This type derives 
from the second kind. Just as we 
want to get as much attention as we 
can from most people, it is essential 
that we feel very close to a few. We 
must feel that we belong to some 
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small group, perhaps to a few 
groups. The family, the club, the 
congregation, the school-class or the 
nation. Because fear is latent in us 
all, and since the intimacy with 
others helps to allay this fear to 
some extent, such belonging is im- 
perative to our peace of mind. And 
so we must protect these groups to 
which we belong from the threat of 
outsiders. We must learn to keep 
our counsels, to avoid prying, to 
defend our colleagues, and so we 
learn to distort to demonstrate our 
loyalty—and to protect our loved 
ones. 


COURTESY OR MANNERS 


Thus, courtesy, or manners, is a 
traditional set of lies. Some one 


bumps into you; he says, “Sorry,” 
and you say, “Oh, it’s quite all 
right,” and life goes on smoothly. 


He really thought, “Get out of my 
way, you interfering clod”; you 
thought, “Of all the clumsy dolts.” 
But if you each had said what you 
thought, there would have been a 
fight, bitter feeling, loss of time, 
and so on. So in the course of 
sophistication, if not civilization, 
manners grew and became accepted. 

The family is a close-knit, valu- 
able, potentially pleasant social unit. 
We must train our children to pro- 
tect its sanctity—against the inroads 
of outsiders. So we tell our chil- 
dren that what happens in the home 
is “‘our own business.” It is amazing 
how quickly children learn this tech- 
nique of loyalties, especially if the 
group deserves it. Later on loyalties 
conflict, and then it is difficult for 


the child. He may make mistakes. 
Nevertheless, parents should be very 
careful not to insist that children, 
especially adolescents, violate the 
loyalties that are developing outside 
the home. 

And so parents and teachers must 
train children in the white lies of 
their culture. It is a long arduous 
task requiring forbearance, patience 
and soul-searching. The one thing 
to remember is that to belong to a 
group is essential and the integrity 
of that group is paramount. 

Now, I feel that the reader is 
asking himself, “Is there no kind of 
lie that is reprehensible? Are all 
lies inevitable or good?” 

We now come to the fourth kind 
of lie. The “Lie of Selfprotection.” 
Such a lie is used when a person is 
seeking to avoid the consequences of 
his behavior. ““Did you spill the 
ink?” . .. “No, the cat must have 
done it.” . . . Thus, the child tries to 
avoid anticipated punishment, dis- 
approval, or scolding. 

These lies are not nice. We are 
disturbed when our children show 
this kind of behavior. What are we 
to do about it? What is the cause 
beneath? 


LEARN CONSEQUENCES 


We are not born with a sense of 
justice, a feeling of integrity, nor a 
knowledge of what is good. All of 
these we derive from our experi- 
ence as we grow up. From our 
earliest years we learn that there is 
a consequence following everything 
we do. We begin to evaluate these 
consequences. Some of them appear 
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logical, reasonable, and fair. And 
some consequences we judge as 
capricious, unfair, unwarranted, and 
hence unacceptable. Out of our ex- 
periences we develop a feeling of 
fair play, of inevitability, of ac- 
ceptance, or—of their opposites. If 
we feel thar the consequences are 
unfair, we are justified, in our own 
thinking, in avoiding them by any 
means our intelligence submits. 
Thus, a child does not use a lie 
of selfprotection from pure cussed- 
ness, nor an inborn deceitfulness, 
but from the kind of treatment he 
has received from his environment, 
social and physical. So, if a child 
lies to a parent or teacher, he has 
lost faith in that person in some 
way, somewhere. And obviously 
that faith cannot be restored by 
punishing the child for his reaction 
to what he considers was injustice. 


Who's to Blame? 
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What is a parent or the teacher to 
do? First, withhold the sentence. 
Secondly, ask this searching ques- 
tion, “What have I done to make 
this child feel that I am unfair?” 
There must be an answer to this 
question. Then the obvious task is 
to change the method of discipline. 
It may be too harsh, or too caprici- 
ous, or too lenient, or too demand- 
ing, or lacking in understanding, 
but there must always be a definite 
reason for lying. 

If parents and teachers would 
only realize that lies of selfprotec- 
tion are a product of their own 
treatment of children, and that 
faith and trust are not given to 
adults because they are adults but 
only if they deserve such a return, 
then these lies would disappear 
from the repertoire of children’s 
behavior. Try it! e 





CHILDREN who are unable to read may have more slowly 
developing physical abilities to associate sounds and sym- 
bols, or may be suffering from damaging emotional blocks 
says Worth J. Osburn of the University of Washington in 
the September Elementary School Journal. Parents or play- 
mates who call such children “dumb” or accuse them of not 
applying themselves often make matters worse by causing 
these children either to retreat into their own dream worlds, 
or to seek revenge on the teacher, he asserts. Recognition 
and diagnosis of children’s problems early in their school 
careers is imperative, he adds. Reading clinic studies at the 
university have shown, Mr. Osburn explains, that emotional 
blocks can be overcome by helping children develop skill 
in some other activity such as painting or ball-playing, thus 
restoring confidence, and by direct attack on problems 
bothering them—having them “talk out” their worries. 



















































Points to Attack 


Conditions That Lower Teacher Morale 






Pau. A. HEDLUND and Foster S. BROWN 


In The Nation's Schools 


7) were's more to the problem 
of teacher morale than making sal- 
aries attractive. Personnel studies 
in industry have repeatedly shown 
that other things besides salary are 
important to the worker's general 
morale and hence to his efficiency. 
Industry has increased its produc- 
tiveness greatly by looking into the 
living and working conditions of its 
workers and correcting those condi- 
tions found to be most irritating. 
This line of attack may also prove 
profitable in alleviating the still 
present teacher shortage and in en- 
abling all teachers to do a better job. 

To discover and correct the living 
and working conditions that are 
most irritating to teachers would 
have several values. It would re- 
move obstacles that prevent teachers 
from giving their best service to 
pupils. It would increase the pro- 
portion of teachers who are happy 
in teaching and thus most effective 
in their service. It would reduce 
teacher turnover and help stem the 
exodus from the profession. As the 
schools face the rapidly increasing 
enrolments of the years ahead, these 
would be not inconsiderable gains. 

Such a study was undertaken in 
New York State in 1948, when the 
reactions of teachers to some 75 liv- 
ing and working conditions were 
studied. Questionnaires were mail- 
ed to the home addresses of some 
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3000 teachers in 117 representative 
schools exclusive of New York City. 
The questionnaires were answered 
anonymously and mailed to the Di- 
vision of Research in New York's 
State Education Department. The 
findings reported in this study are 
based on 1067 usable responses re- 
ceived. 

The teachers were asked whether, 
in their own positions, each of these 
conditions were favorable or unfav- 
orable and to indicate whether this 
condition were important enough so 
that, if the condition were unfav- 
orable, the teacher would try to 
change his position. 

On the constructive side, it was 
found that 89 percent of the teach- 
ers enjoyed teaching in their present 
positions and that 79 percent ex- 
pected to make a career of teaching. 
These teachers are not, therefore, 
the perennial “‘gripers’” whose re- 
actions can be disregarded as un- 
representative. But only 44 percent 
of these teachers said that they 
would select teaching again if they 
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were starting over or that they 
would recommend teaching to a 
promising young person seeking ad- 
vice as to a choice of a profession. 
This does not indicate a high level 
of morale in the profession. There 
is probably much that can be done 
to make teaching more satisfying. 

Of the 75 living and working 
conditions studied, the 14 found to 
be most critical in causing teacher 
turnover are listed in the accom- 
panying table. While inadequate 
salaries bulk near the top (1, 2, 
and 4) of the critical conditions 
undermining teacher morale, a 
group of conditions related to teach- 
ing itself seems to be of next high- 
est importance in causing teacher 
dissatisfaction and teacher turnover. 

Three teachers out of five said 
that they did not have sufficient re- 
lief from pupil contact during the 
day. This is especially true of ele- 
mentary-school teachers and teachers 
in the centralized rural schools. 
Some schools have found that this 
situation can be alleviated by the 
use of part-time teachers from 11 
A.M. to 2 P.M. to help care for pu- 
pils during the lunch hours. 

About one-third of the teachers 
said that their classes were too large 
and listed classes of from 31 to 45 
pupils as illustrations. A large pro- 
portion of these teachers would like 
to change jobs. Related to both these 
conditions is the reaction of about 
half of the teachers that teaching is 
so tiring that they cannot be their 
best selves socially after school 
hours. This is quite contrary to the 
popular notion that teaching is a 
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light job with short hours and long 
vacations. This notion, incidentally, 
is a major irritant to teachers and 
one that a community desiring good 
teacher morale should rid itself of 
by whatever means it can. If teach- 
ing is recognized as the difficult and 
exhausting task that it is, teachers 
are more likely to get needed relief 
in the matters of large classes and 
continuous pupil contact as well. 

Less specific than these condi- 
tions, but perhaps summing them 
up, is the feeling expressed by one- 
third of the teachers that their work- 
ing conditions do not encourage 
them to improve the quality of their 
work. In third place among critical 
conditions are those that have to do 
with community conditions. Two of 
these deal with transportation diffi- 
culties of the teacher without a car. 
These situations are more prevalent 
in the central rural schools and they 
are important factors in lowering 
teacher morale in these schools. 

The complaint voiced in the sev- 
enth item in the table does not con- 
cern salaries specifically but rather 
the total educational budget. About 
one-third of the teachers felt that 
communities did not value their 
schools highly enough to allot to 
them enough to do a good educa- 
tional job. 

The three remaining critical con- 
ditions might be grouped under 
school administration (9, 12, and 
14). Although few teachers worried 
about losing their jobs, 29 percent 
reported that they did not know 
where they stood in their jobs. 
About one-third of this group want- 
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LIVING AND WORKING CONDITIONS Most CRITICAL 
IN CAUSING TEACHER TURNOVER 





Percent of teachers 
reporting that: 





(2) they want 
(1) the to leave their 
condition jobs because 
exists of it 





. Salary insufficient for living as well as others 

carrying similar responsibility 51 19 
. Inadequate opportunity for financial advance- 

ment in classroom teaching ...... 47 15 
. Insufficient relief from pupil contact during the 

day 59 15 
. Salary schedule lower than community can rea- 

sonably afford 42 13 
. Inadequate transportation to and from school for 

the teacher without a car 32 13 
. Teaching is generally tiring to the extent that 

the teacher cannot be his best self socially after 

schoo] hours ... 51 
. Inadequate community support for schools 33 
. Working conditions do not encourage the teacher 

to improve the quality of his work 33 
. Uncertainty as to where he stands in his job 29 
. Inadequate transportation to and from the com- 

munity for the teacher without a car 24 
. Pupils vary too greatly 43 
. Inadequate opportunity for professional advance- 

ment in classroom teaching 37 
. Classes too large 34 
. Unsatisfactory support in handling ‘disciplinary 

situations 25 














ed to change jobs for this reason. deavor to develop selfdiscipline 
Supervisors and administrators are there are usually some pupils who 
Usually pressed by multitudinous require close adult supervision and 
tasks, but they will find that taking control. Many teachers find these 
time to supervise beginning teach- tasks highly exhausting. 
ers more carefully and to help More than one-third of the teach- 
them overcome the problems of the ers felt there was inadequate op- 
first year or two will do wonders portunity for professional advance- 
in building teacher morale. ment. These 14 critical living and 
Closely related to the foregoing working conditions will supply a 
is the problem of disciplinary sup- first line of attack for school ad- 
port. Although most teachers en- ministrators. e° 





"A Step in the Right Direction” 


The New English Secondary Schools 


Jor: B. MonrtacugE, Jr. 


In The Clearing House 


S 
—)urING the past year the 
writer has had the opportunity, in 
the course of carrying out a research 
project, of visiting and working in 
a large number of secondary schools 
in the Greater London area. This 
article reports some personal obser- 
vations and calls attention to a few 
major problems which confront not 
only the educational authorities 
but also the society as a whole. 

The new schools are a result of 
the Education Act of 1944. Briefly, 
this Act replaced the former dual 
division of public education—ele- 
mentary and higher education—with 
a three-stage system—primary, sec- 
ondary, and “further education.” 
This is the most important aspect 
of the new system, in which the 
educational process is for the first 
time regarded as a continuous one 
through which all children and 
young people will pass. The basic 
objective of the Act is to provide 
the kind of public-school facilities 
by which each child may profit most 
in accordance with his capacity and 
ability. Emphasis is placed on pro- 
viding free public secondary edu- 
cation for all children between the 
ages of 11 and 15. To implement 
this the secondary schools are di- 
vided into three types: Grammar, 
Modern, and Technical. 

In our terms, this means that 
there are three kinds of high schools 
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in England, located at different 
places, in different buildings, in the 
local community or district. The 
three types are roughly comparable 
to our three high-school curricu- 
lums—college preparatory, general, 
and vocational. All communities, 
however, do not have all three types 
of schools at present. Furthermore, 
there are usually separate schools for 
boys and girls. When boys and 
gitls share the same building, all 
classes ate separate, although they 
may or may not play together dur- 
ing play periods. None of England's 
secondary schools, whether publicly 
or privately supported, except for 
a few experimental schools, is co- 
educational. 

Which children go to which 
schools? This is a difficult question 
to answer, because the situation is 
changing and comprehensive statis- 
tics are not available. In general, 
children are selected for the regular 
public secondary schools by com- 
petitive examination at the age of 
11. The examination is a combina- 
tion of IQ test and tests of aca- 
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demic achievement. Also, the child's 
record in primary school is supposed 
to be taken into consideration. A 
child may have a second chance and 
transfer from one school to another 
as provided for. However, relatively 
few transfers take place. 

The children attaining the high- 
est scores on these examinations (in 
London, approximately 120 IQ and 
above) go to the Grammar Schools. 
The rest are divided between the 
Modern and Technical Schools, or 
they go to some type of private or 
semi-private school. 

In England, the kind of second- 
ary school one attends has been, 
and still is, very important, and the 
prestige order of the various sec- 
ondary schools is, from highest to 
lowest: (1) the old “Public 
Schools,” (2) other ‘Public 


Schools’’ with tradition and reputa- 


tion, (3) Grammar Schools, (4) 
Modern Schools, and (5) Technical 
Schools. It is, of course, theoreti- 
cally possible for a boy who has 
graduated from a Modern Secondary 
School to enter a university. More 
likely, if he continues his educa- 
tion he will go to a county college 
or to some kind of technical college 
as either part-time or full-time stu- 
dent. He is prevented from enter- 
ing the universities because the cur- 
riculums of the Modern and Techni- 
cal Schools normally do not provide 
him with the prerequisites necessary 
for entrance to the leading univer- 
sities. 

Only the well-to-do, roughly up- 
per-middle class and above, can af- 
ford to send their children to the 
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“Public Schools’ (actually private 
schools). Thus the competition for 
“Grammar School places” is ex- 
tremely keen, and the psychological 
problem which has developed in re- 
lation to the present examination 
system is quite serious for both chil- 
dren and parents. Middle-class par- 
ents and many parents of the work- 
ing class, in their desire to insure 
t’ children’s entrance to a Gram- 
mar School, exert terrific pressure on 
them to pass the inevitable and all- 
important Scholarship Examination. 
In the thinking of a very large por- 
tion of the population, it is only by 
attending a Grammar School that a 
child can ‘amount to anything.” 
For the working class, attendance at 
a Grammar School represents a defi- 
nite step in the process of upward 
mobility. 

In addition to the prestige differ- 
ences between the three types of 
public secondary schools, there are 
other important differences. Gener- 
ally speaking, the Grammar Schools 
at present, in London, have better 
physical plants and equipment and 
also have superior teachers. As it 
was once put to the writer, “The 
Grammar School teachers are edu- 
cated, whereas the Modern and 
Technical School teachers are train- 
ed.” Among secondary-school teach- 
ers, those who teach in the Gram- 
mar Schools have a distinctly higher 
social status than that accorded to 
other secondary teachers. 

Most schools, old and new, seem 
to utilize the radio—with speakers 
in each room—and also make con- 
siderable use of visual aids. The 
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British Broadcasting Co. offers a 
variety of educational programs at 
various levels of instruction, which 
the schools are free to use or not. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
educational system is in a period of 
transition. It is operating under the 
difficulties of short supply of build- 
ing materials, short supply of teach- 
ers, and a rather rapidly increasing 
supply of students. The general pub- 
lic is aware of these and other edu- 
cational problems. The Labour Party 
is particularly concerned with exist- 
ing problems and with continuing 
the process of democratizing the 
schools. There is some support in 
the Labour Party for what is called 
the “comprehensive school,” which 
would be somewhat comparable to 
our high school, organized to meet 
the needs of all children in a given 
area. Another type, which is being 
tried experimentally, is the “multi- 
lateral school,’’ which includes the 
three curriculums but keeps them as 
separated and well-defined streams. 

England’s new system is a step 
in the right direction, despite all the 
difficulties which accompany it. The 
present examination system at the 
age of 11, and the emphasis which 
is apparently put on intelligence 
tests, are, it seems to the writer, 
undesirable. The prestige system is, 
of course, regrettable, but it can only 
be remedied by a major social re- 
orientation, which would result in 
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the redistribution of status honor. 
Whether or not further socialist 
organization of the State would 
bring about such a redistribution of 
prestige is an open question. Ac- 
cording to its own ideology, it 
should move in that direction. 
What occurs to the writer from 
his experience in England is that 
just because we in the United States 
have the three curriculums (college 
preparatory, general, and vocation- 
al) under one roof is no reason for 
complacency about problems related 
to social status differences in our 
high schools. Some educational re- 
visionists in England seem to think 
that they would solve all their prob- 
lems by initiating the comprehensive 
school and thereby forcing students 
from various status levels to asso- 
ciate with one another. In some of 
our own high schools there is as 
much social distance evidenced in 
clique associations and in some stu- 
dent organizations as is found be- 
tween schools in England. 
Educators in the United States 
must make use of all the knowledge 
and all the techniques at their com- 
mand in order to make the most of 
the positive democratic values which 
may be derived from free associa- 
tion of all the children of the com- 
munity and thus prevent the danger 
of developing the equivalent of the 
status-ridden English schools under 
one roof in America. . 


Moke than four million school children in Britain (two-thirds) may have 
a chance of video education by next fall, the BBC estimates. The first pilot 
program to a group of schools in Kent is planned for next summer. Half- 
hour (3-3:30 p.m.) programs from the studio or outdoor scenes are 


planned. 








New Viewpoint Emerging 


What Is the Trend in the Use of 
the Electric Typewriter? 


M. LoutsE GREEN 


In The National Business Education Quarterly 


“Wem the last few years, 


business—both large and small—has 
developed a new point of view in 
respect to electric typewriters. No 
longer are they considered special 
machines for specialized jobs, but 
rather a vital part of the economy 
program for every kind of typewrit- 
ing job. 

Almost a year ago an article on 
electric typewriters appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal which stated: 

More bosses are counting on electric 
typewriters to help them solve their 
typist problem. The problem is pro- 
ductivity. Most typists are drawing 
down salaries two-thirds bigger than 
pre-war—but not pounding out any more 
work. So cost-conscicus employers are 
thrashing about for ways to boost their 
output without lowering their morale. 
One answer, says a growing chorus of 
businessmen, is to give the girls electric 
typewriters. 

A March 1951 report released by 
American Business under the head- 
ing ‘Electric Typewriters Are 
_ Marching,” had figures to prove the 
trend toward electric typewriters, 
and further stated, 


“We know some companies which 
have gone 100 percent electrics and 
others whose stenographic departments 
are 100 percent electrics, with manuals 
only for employees who don’t use type- 
writers often.” 


In one large agency the increase 
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in production when electric ma- 
chines were installed paid for the 
typewriters in three months, and 
after that represented a substantial 
saving in unit costs. Many com- 
panies with definite typewriter 
trade-in policies (usually three or 
five years) are changing to electrics 
—that is, all replacements and new 
typewriters will be electric. 

The implications for business 
education of this trend toward elec- 
tric typewriters are selfevident. 
Aside from electric typewriting 
training to meet community needs, 
the results of recent studies indicate 
that with electric typewriters, typing 
skill can be developed in an almost 
unbelievably short time, that the 
problem of transference to the man- 
ual is negligible, and that the elec- 
tric typewriter is effective for in- 
creasing manual speed and facilitat- 
ing remedial instruction. 
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The question among many type- 
writing teachers, then, is “How 
does electric and manual typewrit- 
ing training differ?” Basically there 
is very little difference, as the same 
psychological principles of skill 
building apply to both. The great- 
est difference for beginners lies in 
the scheduling of time spent in 
teaching the various phases of the 
typing operation. 

The length of time required and 
the ease with which the transition 
is made from manual to the elec- 
tric typewriter itself and the method 
of approach are inherent in the 
typewriter. In general, the materials 
and the training methods have been 
developed by the typewriter manu- 
facturers or by the business organi- 
zations using electric typewriters. 

The basic factors to take into con- 
sideration in the transition from 
manual to electric typewriters are 
that certain habits of the typist must 
be changed and a conscious effort 
made by the teacher and the opera- 
tor to change these habits. 

Of course, the first step in the 
training is the presentation of the 
operational parts, such as the car- 
riage return, and the techniques for 
their operation, together with some 
practice in using them. Experience 
has shown that, usually, this adjust- 
ment is readily made and presents 
little or no difficulty to the typist. 

The second change is one of 


touch, particularly in the amount 
of energy exerted to activate the 
keys. In order to concentrate on 
touch only, the operator practices 
on letter drills, using each finger 
and all the reaches made by the fing- 
ets, respectively. These drills are 
taken slowly at first. As the proper 
touch develops, the typist uncon- 
sciously increases his speed. Two 
important by-products of these drills 
are that the typist automatically ac- 
quires the feel of the reaches and 
corrects poor techniques such as 
arm and hand movements rather 
than finger reaches. 

Research has shown that some 
word patterns on the electric type- 
writer differ from those on the man- 
ual typewriter. As an example, ad- 
jacent strokes are faster on the elec- 
tric typewriter because little lever- 
age is required. Drills on the most 
frequently used words, each word 
written several times in succession, 
have proved effective in developing 
these new patterns. 

The final step in transition is the 
typing of short paragraphs which 
contain the most frequently used let- 
ter combinations. 

Through this relatively short 
training program the operator soon 
equals and often exceeds his manual 
typing speed, and develops an as- 
surance and confidence which are 
most important in typing skill and 
production. 2 


THE University of Chicago will soon publish a dictionary of 50,000 Ameri- 
canisms which have become recognized English words since 1588. Both 


original words and English words appropriated for other uses will be 
included. 














Pupils Carry the Ball 


Teaching Current Events 


KATHARINE L. BIEHL 


In Social Education 


HAlow to get pupils to discuss 
current problems instead of spend- 
ing the class period in a series of 
questions posed by the teacher and 
answered in a vague phrase or two 
by the pupils is a never-ending 
search. 

Dissatisfied with the results ob- 
tained in this endeavor last year, we 
began a quest for a technique which 
would vitalize this phase of the 
work in a twelfth grade class in 
problems of democracy. It seemed 
that it would help if we created an 
atmosphere for discussion similar to 
a situation where friends discuss 
Some current issue in their home. 
Pupils should assume major respon- 
sibility with a minimum of talking 
on the part of the teacher. Pupils 
must be led to express themselves 
maturally, to correct faulty reason- 
ing, to develop a subject with clear- 
mess and unity..Extroverts must not 
be permitted to monopolize the 
time, and the shy must be drawn 
into the stream of discussion. 

In our problems of democracy 
classes one or more periods per week 
are set aside for discussion of cur- 
rent issues with a weekly high-school 
paper as the foundation of the 
study. It was in these periods that a 
fresh approach was needed. We de- 
cided to arrange our chairs in one 
big circle during the discussion so 
that no person would have his back 
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to anyone while talking. Each per- 
son sat comfortably, and the atmos- 
phere was as informal as possible. 
All copies of the paper on which 
discussion was based were put 
aside; notes were permitted only for 
those giving special reports. The 
teacher sat in the circle with the 
pupils. The class agreed to dispense 
with hand raising and being called 
on by the teacher. The general prin- 
ciple was established that if two 
people started to talk at once, the 
one who had not yet participated in 
the discussion up to that time should 
have first chance. The pupils learn- 
ed to yield the floor graciously and 
to disagree with one another in 
courteous fashion. 

The lessons opened with a brief 
statement by the teacher giving the 
background of the first topic to be 
discussed. This consisted of a few 
sentences only and ended with a 
question that invited discussion of 
some debatable issue that formed 
the core of the topic. Some pupil 
volunteered his opinion, giving his 
reasons for having that opinion. If 
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he failed to give reasons or if the 
reasons seemed inadequate or un- 
acceptable, he was challenged by 
one of his classmates. Gradually, as 
the various pupils spoke, all aspects 
of the issue were investigated. 

Pupils were encouraged to bring 
into the discussion ideas on the 
topic that they had gotten from their 
basic paper, or from the radio of 
television, or from articles in other 
magazines which had been suggest- 
ed when the papers for the week 
were distributed. At first members 
of the class had a tendency to say, 
“I heard on the radio... .,” or “I 
read somewhere 


... 3 but before 


long we succeeded in getting them 

to say, “I heard Mr. say 

..., or “I read an article in the 
magazine by Mr. 


Editorial opinions 


that said . . .” 
were quoted as well as the com- 
ments of different columnists. 
During the course of discussion 
the teacher kept in the background 
as much as possible, but when he 
felt that the points had been debated 
until there was virtual agreement or 
until all arguments on both sides of 
an issue had been developed, the 
topic was closed with a brief state- 
ment in which the teacher empha- 
sized the conclusion drawn, the two 
or more reasonable positions in re- 
gard to the matter in question, or 
indicated the relationship of this 
topic to others previously studied. 
It was surprising to see how well 
social control worked, how well the 
pupils themselves managed the few 
who tried to take more than a fair 
share of the time. But there are al- 


ways present in every class a few re- 
tiring individuals who are content to 
listen all period and say nothing. 
Sometimes the teacher directed a 
question specifically to one of them, 
or assigned another one an article 
from which to report that author's 
viewpoint in the discussion. A bit of 
ptaise when one of these children 
overcame shyness and spoke volun- 
tarily soon led to the point where 
everyone was doing some talking. 

Then it seemed time for the next 
step. A pupil was made leader for 
the period and prepared a list of 
questions for discussion. These he 
submitted to the teacher in advance 
and together they revised, added, of 
eliminated. Then the pupil leader 
became responsible for the discus- 
sion. Many children became very 
adept at ‘‘setting the stage” for de- 
bate of an issue and devising good 
questions. Most of them were anx- 
ious to act as leader and all recog- 
nized that it was an honor. 

The children were enthusiasti¢ 
about the plan. Once when the 
teacher was absent and the sub- 
stitute suggested a study period the 
children said, “But can’t we form 
our circle and have our usual dis- 
cussion?” The substitute agreed and 
the pupils took over and proceeded 
with such interest and efficiency that 
the substitute felt called on to com- 
mend them in his report to the reg- 
ular teacher. Visitors to the class 
have commented on the surprising 
facility with which they handle cur- 
rent material. At any rate the re- 
sults seemed to warrant continued 
work of this nature. * 














Can We Do A Better Job? 


Neglected Aspects of International 
Cultural Relations 


HAROLD E. SNYDER 


In School and Society 


Hox Americans are able to 


recognize only the political and mili- 
tary phases of the current world 
crisis, and see these all too imper- 
fectly. But the crisis is only partly 
political, that is, a matter of con- 
trasting systems of government, of 
competing national interest, of in- 
effective diplomacy. Military meas- 
ures provide, at best, only tempo- 
rary, stop-gap solutions to the issues 
«creating tension. In recent years 
there has also been a growing public 
awareness of the importance of in- 
ternational economic problems. Eco- 
momic programs, while far more 
fundamental, are still insufficient to 
cope with a crisis which is, in es- 
sence, a conflict of ideas, a struggle 
for the minds and hearts of men. 
In our publicity-conscious society, 
this definition of the nature of the 
world crisis may lead us into an- 
other error. A conflict of ideas sug- 
gests to many only a barrage of 
accurate information through the 
mediums of mass communications. 
Not infrequently it suggests an overt 
attempt to “sell” the American way 
of life, utilizing all the techniques 
of modern advertising. Certainly, 
improved information programs 
abroad, the Voice of America, and 
United Nations declarations on free- 
dom of the press are of the utmost 
importance. But this approach also 
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has serious limitations, too often 
disregarded. Peoples repeatedly en- 
slaved by the unscrupulous use of 
the spoken and written word, have 
naturally come to suspect men’s 
words. They find it hard to draw 
the line between truth and propa- 
ganda for ulterior ends. 

Information is not enough. It 
must be supplemented by action ap- 
proaches aimed at providing direct, 
mutually-satisfying contact among 
peoples. Such contact between Amer- 
icans and other nationals must aim 
at demonstrating our good will, our 
genuine humanitarianism, the efh- 
ciency of our methods, and our sym- 
pathetic understanding of the view- 
point and problems of others. While 
no term in current usage describes 
adequately this approach, it is in- 
creasingly referred to as “interna- 
tional cultural relations.’ 

It is of course far easier to make 
the case for international cultural 
relations than to build sound pro- 
grams. Mutually satisfying relation- 
ships among peoples do not result 
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automatically from mere contact, but 
must be consciously promoted, care- 
fully nurtured, and constantly eval- 
uated. The discussion of neglected 
aspects of international cultural rela- 
tions which follows is intended pri- 
marily for schools, colleges, and vo!- 
untary organizations attempting to 
identify practical international proj- 
ects. 

Careful analysis and evaluation of 
both immediate and long-term re- 
sults of various types of cultural in- 
terchange is badly needed. Although 
by no means the only approach to 
international cultural relations, ex- 
change of persons is perhaps the 
most common and is also, in one 
form or another, the oldest. Yet, 
many such projects still tend to be 
based on the optimistic assumption 
that exchange is a good in itself, 


that study and travel abroad pro- 
duce almost automatically good will 
and understanding. This assump- 
tion is easily refuted by citing the 
tragic uses to which some of these 


exchanges in peacetime among 
European countries have been put 
in times of crisis, and the impres- 
sions created by many Americans 
abroad. 

International cultural relations 
may take many other forms besides 
exchange of persons, and much 
work needs to be done to determine 
the appropriate device which may be 
employed. We need to know why 
some approaches succeed and others 
fail. We need to know not only 
what people say they think about 
us when interviewed, but also what 
they are willing to do when the 


chips are down. We need to know 
how they react, and why, to our 
various national policies, to govern- 
ment economic and aultural pro- 
grams, and to voluntary projects. 
This is an exceedingly complex 
problem demanding the diverse con- 
tributions of the social psychologist, 
political scientist, historian, cultural 
anthropologist, relief worker, labor 
leader, agriculturist, and specialist 
in mass communications. 

In this vast and complex field, 
there is a place for agencies of all 
types. The question of the appro- 
priate role of government agencies 
sponsoring international cultural-re- 
lations projects, and that of private 
efforts is partly one of resources and 
administrative competence, partly 
one of varying impact on countries 
participating in projects. Govern- 
ment-sponsored projects may in cer- 
tain areas, despite the best of hu- 
manitarian motives, be subject to 
the suspicion of political, or even 
of military, ends. Similar projects 
conducted by voluntary bodies, or 
by international agencies, may be 
relatively free from such suspicion. 
On the other hand, nongovernmen- 
tal groups sometimes lack the pres- 
tige and the resources to gain the 
acceptance needed locally. It is pos- 
sible that some of the values of non- 
official direction can be retained by 
joint sponsorship of activities. In 
other cases, it may be found that ini- 
tiative should be left to international 
agencies. 

In the past, exchanges of persons 
and of ideas between the United 
States and other countries have tend- 
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ed to be limited to six categories: 
diplomatic, commercial, technical, 
academic, tourist, and missionary. 
Only relatively recently have at- 
tempts been made on a substantial 
scale to bring about direct con- 
tacts between the largest population 
segments in our country and those 
abroad, namely agricultural and 
labor. This neglect has frequently 
resulted in distorted impressions of 
conditions and of political and so- 
cial trends in other countries, to our 
serious detriment. 

Political power in Europe, Asia, 
and even in Africa is passing more 
and more out of the hands of the 
“educated” classes and into the con- 
trol of the laboring and agricultural 
masses. We can no longer afford to 
remain out of touch with these 
groups. This suggests vastly in- 
creased stress on nonacademic types 


of exchange and relationships. It 
suggests further a varied program 
for the better interpretation to our 
people of the mind and status of 


the “common man” of countries 
throughout the world. 

American cultural relations have 
overemphasized countries having a 
close geographical, historic, or lin- 
guistic link with the United States. 
Despite the greater language bar- 
rier and wider cultural gap, it is be- 
coming a matter of political neces- 
sity, as it has long been a moral ne- 
cessity, to develop closer cultural 
relations with the accessible parts of 
Eastern and Central Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Many of the points raised above 
suggest painstaking investigation 
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over a period of years. International 
cultural relations is inherently a 
long-term concept. But in these 
times it is essential that we find out 
which aspects of the concept are 
most productive of quick returns in 
building firm ties of friendship and 
understanding. Even while this is 
being explored, bold experimenta- 
tion with seemingly promising new 
approaches must take precedence 
over slower “tried and found true” 
methods. 

Discouragement and disillusion- 
ment resulting from duplicating, 
wasteful, _ ill-conceived _ projects 
could be documented in several vol- 
umes. To retain the advantage of 
wide participation by organized 
groups, institutions, and individuals, 
there needs to be a central, recog- 
nized, authoritative source of in- 
formation, stimulation to purpose- 
ful effort, guidance, and coordina- 
tion. Such an agency must be in 
close contact with needs and condi- 
tions abroad, with federal programs 
and policies, and with available op- 
erating agencies. In view of the 
growing tendency to develop in- 
ternational projects in terms of goals 
to be achieved rather than in terms 
of techniques already available, a 
coordination service can be most 
effective if it is unlimited in its 
approaches. The role of this co- 
ordination service is to see that the 
best use is made of the resources 
of operating agencies, and that non- 
operating groups of all kinds are 
encouraged and aided to develop 
worthwhile, satisfying programs 
within their capacities and means. @ 





Helping Teachers to Set New Sights 


Workshops for Teachers 


Mary A. O'ROURKE 


In The Massachusetts Teacher 


q UST what is a workshop? What 
are its values? 

A workshop is a complex pro- 
gram of study arranged to enable 
each participant to work in line with 
his needs, to disseminate knowledge 
of educational theories and prac- 
tices, to provide opportunity for 
participation in processes of demo- 
cratic group living, and to aid in 
applying educational research find- 
ings to the solutions of actual 
teacher-learning problems. Work- 
shops have been organized in dif- 
ferent ways and under a variety of 
auspices, but whatever the work- 
shop, the staff always represents 
specialization in child study, psy- 
chology, and phases of curriculum 
work—guidance, art, music, social 
studies, language art, mathematics, 
science, health and physical educa- 
tion, or other areas of interest to 
participants. 

Teachers ask what factors make a 
workshop different from an educa- 
tional course. Contrasts with course 
organization are quite readily seen 
-in the omission of specific require- 
ment; in the presence of a staff of 
consultants (some of whom may 
serve on call); in the flexibility of 
program-planning in which the par- 
ticipants play a major role; in the 
breadth of learning experiences; in 
the accent on helping the individual 
to understand and solve his profes- 
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sional and personal problems as 
they affect his teaching power; and 
in evaluation without reference to 
an arbitrary marking system. 

Participants assist in planning not 
only the general scope of the pro- 
gram, but also contribute through 
discussion, committee planning, and 
suggestions to establish the on-go- 
ing activities of the workshop. 
Evaluation of accomplishment in a 
workshop is based on growth of the 
individual as judged by his educa- 
tional background and teaching ex- 
perience. 

Stimulating learning experiences 
are just as important for adults as 
for children. Tasks connected with’ 
the in-service education of teach- 
ers gain in significance if the work 
stems from problems set by the 
teachers themselves. In the work- 
shop the process of learning through 
first-hand experiences and vivid vi- 
carious experiences is utilized as 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendent, too, engage in nu- 
merous activities planned coopera- 
tively to develop new insights into 
the teacher-learning process. 
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Teachers are helped to under- 
stand such concepts as teacher-pupil 
planning, the dynamics of group 
work, and evaluation in terms of in- 
dividual and group goals through 
participation in these very activities 
at the adult level. Thus teachers de- 
velop facility in handling similar 
group situations in the classroom. 

Lack of information or experi- 
ence in the workshop technique of 
in-service education may weaken 
Such a program. Some representa- 
tive practices, culled from reports 
of workshops held all over the 
United States, though here men- 
tioned briefly, may prove useful. 

Orientation Activities.—Once the 
workshop members have registered 
and are ready for work, it is the re- 
Sponsibility of the staff to help them 
to become a working group, cogni- 
zant of their responsibilities and 
privileges as workshop participants. 
The first meeting should be spent 
in discussion of general plans and 
in getting acquainted. 

Individual Guidance.—In a work- 
shop the individual consultation 
may be said to be the integrating 
force without which the wealth 
of learning opportunities becomes 
quite meaningless. Each participant 
should find his adviser sympathetic, 
patient, stimulating, and helpful in 
making suggestions for his optimum 
use of workshop resources. Before 
groups are formed for continued ac- 
tion, each person should have a 
conference with his adviser to en- 
able him to join the group of great- 
est value to him. 

Cooperative Activities—Group 
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projects are of the essence in the 
workshop program since it is of 
primary concern that educators know 
how to work and play democratical- 
ly. Groups organized for special 
purposes will function for the 
length of time they are of value to 
thei members and then will be dis- 
banded to make way for the pursuit 
of other activities. Whenever pos- 
sible, community leaders and par- 
ents are invited to take part in the 
workshop as contributors to the pro- 
gram or as members. 

Observation.—The observation 
center of a workshop brings into 
focus the theory propounded at the 
lecture and discussion meetings. It 
is of immediate value to workshop 
members to be able to visit a class 
of children under the guidance of a 
teacher whose work exemplifies the 
point of view of the workshop, its 
principles and suggested practices. 
Demonstration centers, such as 
clinics, are high on the list of vital 
workshop features. 

Community Exploration —The 
community offers opportunity for 
learning beyond the walls of the 
workshop, a situation which has its 
counterpart in the teaching situa- 
tions of participants. The commu- 
nity may be utilized in several ways. 
Its child guidance centers, juvenile 
courts and settlement houses, for 
example, offer facilities for learn- 
ing firsthand some of the problems 
children face. 

Social Activities ——Social and rec- 
reational activities are considered 
an integral part of the workshop. 
Informality is the rule in all meet- 
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ings, whether planned for fun or 
work. The sociability generated at 
teas, picnics, or dances will carry 
over into the working time of the 
members and help to establish more 
democratic practices and interaction. 
Evaluation.—Students are encour- 
aged to keep records of their teach- 
ing practices the year following 
workshop attendance in order to in- 
dicate changes brought about 
through workshop participation. 
Public education has made great 
strides since the day of Horace 


greater accomplishment is always 
present, ever necessary. The educa- 
tion workshop provides a source of 
help which can raise the level of 
education for children, as well as 
raise the level of the profession by 
helping teachers in the classroom. 
It can be used as a laboratory for 
curriculum development, as a means 
of building growth in technique of 
teaching and learning. Well organ- 
ized and properly staffed, the work- 
shop also can help teachers in meet- 
ing professional and personal prob- 


Mann, but the demand for ever lems. ° 
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“THOSE of us who face classes in business English must 
acknowledge that many of our students are convinced that our 
course is simply ‘the same old stuff’ .). . dictation sessions . . . 
help combat that feeling. Bring in an actual letter . . . of a local 
firm . . . Discuss . . . possible solutions; then ask each student 
to make hasty notes of appropriate content for a reply . . . ask 
for a volunteer to dictate an answer . . . After a brief discussion, 
invite other students to dictate their answers . . . The logical 
assignment for the next class meeting: ‘Now write in long- 
hand your answering letter.’ .. . Having random reading of the 
prepared work provides the basis for additional discussion. 
(Then) the class should be able to draw up its own list of good 
writing principles . . . this type of lesson is worthwhile, because: 
The students feel (it) is ‘real’; (they) are given opportunities to 
express themselves orally in an organized fashion, and to com- 
pose letters under conditions more closely resembling those in 
business than is usual; and the students improve so rapidly that 
they are strongly motivated.”"—-Marian J. Collins in Business 
Education World for December. 











Bridging the Gap Between Classroom and the World 


Social Science Discussion and the 
Tape Recorder 
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$ 

(VEN though this may be the 
Age of Discussion, stimulating class- 
room discussion is still a wide-open 
challenge. 

At Wright Junior College a gen- 
eral social science course is required 
which meets in large lecture groups 
and small discussion sections. In 
the latter, students grapple with so- 
Cial issues, raise questions, and at- 
tempt to arrive at some conclusions 
of their own. Progress usually re- 
quires that students enter voluntar- 
ily into the discussion. Accordingly, 
€ach teacher attempts to stimulate 
€ntry into such discussions. 

While usual methods often serve 
this purpose, the Wright social sci- 
ence department has hit on another 
method which, apparently, is used 
hardly at all: recording actual inter- 
Views with persons inside and out- 
side the school. Such interviews 
have been made periodically, and 
each is related directly to a unit of 
Study. At a discussion section, play- 
ing back of an interview opens the 
Session. Students are asked to keep 
several general questions in mind 
while listening. Because the inter- 
view was deliberately made so that 
it would be controversial—race rela- 
tions, personal adjustment, the 
financing of adequate medical care, 
to mame a few—there are always 
some students on either side of the 
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issue. Thus, many times the great 
initial hurdle of opening the discus- 
sion has been satisfactorily solved. 

The magnetic tape recorder was 
found to be the most appropriate 
machine for interviewing purposes. 
This is an electronic device which 
records sound by transferring mag- 
netic patterns onto paper or plastic- 
coated tape. The technical quality of 
the finished tape is practically inde- 
pendent of the operator's skill, 
thereby allowing interviewers to 
concentrate on the subject-matter of 
the recording. The tape may be 
played back immediately after being 
recorded. A favorable cost factor is 
that each tape may be played over 
500 times; the recorded material 
may be erased by a simple operation, 
and new material immediately re- 
corded. For interviewing purposes 
the machine selected should be port- 
able and lightweight. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the very high price 
field. A number of models incor- 
porating all the most desirable fea- 
tures are available for around $200. 

Relatively little attention has 
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been devoted in the educational lit- 
erature to this device, probably be- 
cause of its novelty. Further, most 
references dwell on its passive uses, 
such as speech practice, recording of 
radio broadcasts for later classroom 
use, etc. The use of this device at 
Wright Junior College is perhaps 
one of the few active uses to which 
the machine has been put for edu- 
cational purposes. 

The entire interviewing project 
was organized as an activity of the 
student Social Science Club under 
direction of the faculty sponsor. 
Preferably, the student interviewer 
is accompanied by a machine-opera- 
tor, so as not to detract from the 
main business at hand. It is best, 
however, to train students in both 
skills. Interviewing itself is an art 
and requires some advance prepata- 
tion. The interviewer must train 
himself to be absolutely neutral 
during the interview, even though 
he may basically disagree with the 
interviewee. This was perhaps the 
most difficult lesson for student-in- 
terviewers to learn. 

It was found that interviews can 
be obtained in any community. In 
larger cities, it is always possible to 
learn in advance of visiting digni- 
taries ; conventions are a rich source; 
frank student opinions are always 
interesting to other students. At all 
costs, what should be avoided is 
merely transcribing the textbook by 
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interviewing “experts” only. Com- 
monsense opinions flavor any dis- 
cussion of social problems. The 
primary, though not exclusive, place 
for purely factual material is the 
printed page, and not recorded on 
tape. 

It is necessary to plan at least 
several units ahead in order to al- 
low time for the interviews to be 
made and fitted into the class sched- 
ule. Preceding the use of a tape in- 
terview, which generally should not 
consume more than 10 minutes of 
the class time, the class should be 
given several leading questions to 
consider while listening. 

Editing of the tape in order to 
delete unsuitable matter is highly 
recommended. The finished product 
is best previewed in a staff meeting, 
if only for the purpose of drawing 
up the leading questions previously 
mentioned. The entire teaching staff 
should be allowed to suggest topics 
for tape interviews. 

Used in the way described here, 
the tape-recorded interview can help 
teachers bridge the gap between the 
classroom and the real world of so- 
cial problems. It is, of course, mere- 
ly one more teaching aid. Inspired 
and informed teaching is by no 
means belittled by this technique. 
Rather, the advent of this device 
will present new challenges to the 
imagination of both students and 
teachers. . 


READERS are invited to send in anecdotes of humorous hap- 
penings in their classes and other school activities for pos- 
sible use in this magazine. Write The Editor, THE Epuca- 


TION DiGEsT, 330 S. State St., 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








No "Beans Up Their Noses’ 


Illinois Fights a Foe: Narcotics 
ANNA W. LuDLow and Mary K. MEANY 


In National Parent-Teacher 


—!n Illinois this PTA fight to 
wipe out the use of narcotics among 
our young people had a grass-roots 
beginning. As such, it serves as a 
perfect example of how the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers works at all levels to pro- 
tect all children from whatever dan- 
ger threatens them. 

We say grass-roots beginning be- 
cause it was among the parents in 
our local units that an uneasiness 
about the increased use of narcotics 
arose last summer, and their con- 
cern transmitted itself to the lead- 
ets of the Chicago region of the 
Illinois Congress. A series of meet- 
ings—local, regional, and state— 
resulted in agreement on the need 
for action, and the suggestion was 
made that region and state leaders 
plan an attack on the problem. 

Since the PTA always depends on 
the advice and leadership of educa- 
tors whenever any program of edu- 
Cation is needed, the state president 
and the director of the Chicago Re- 
gion consulted Herold C. Hunt, Su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools and a former second vice- 
president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Meetings 
with Dr. Hunt and other PTA of- 
ficers were held. These were attend- 
ed also by Alexander Sullivan, a 
staff member of the Chicago Board 
of Education who had been carrying 
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on a research and survey program in 
cooperation with the school princi- 
pals to discover the extent of the 
narcotics problem among school 
children. 

As a result of these meetings the 
region went ahead with its plans for 
promoting, through its 341 local 
PTA’s, a program of education and 
action to be put into effect through 
the Board of Education. At a meet- 
ing of the Region Assembly on 
October 30, 1951, the plan was pre- 
sented. 

The speakers were authorities on 
the subject, some of whom had had 
experience as government agents 
and in courts dealing with narcotics 
violations. All the speakers made it 
clear that the problem is not a 
simple one and that it must be at- 
tacked on many levels. 

It was agreed that prohibiting the 
illegal sale of narcotics is the job 
of local law-enforcement agencies. 
But each citizen must ask himself 
how successfully this is being done 
in his community. Does the police 
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force have sufficient men, and are 
they adequately trained? And again, 
are the courts carrying out the pur- 
pose of the legislation? The sugges- 
tion was made that these questions 
should be among the first for which 
answers are sought. If they are an- 
swered satisfactorily and yet drug 
traffic exists, only then should the 
integrity of local enforcement be 
questioned and a general civic 
housecleaning be instituted. 

Prevention was another major 
topic. What is the best way to teach 
children and young people the evils 
of the use of drugs? Obviously such 
education needs to be done with the 
utmost care, under the leadership of 
trained educators, lest morbid cur- 
iosity be aroused and experimenta- 
tion encouraged. (We have learned 
not to say to children, “Don’t put 
beans up your noses.’’) 

It was pointed out that experts 
in social welfare and even some en- 
forcement agents believe that nar- 
cotics addiction is only one part of 
the whole ugly picture of social de- 
privation and lack of decent com- 
munity services. In addition the 
group was reminded that preven- 
tion is likewise a matter of mental 
health. Young people who cannot 
cope with their own problems in 
life, who have suffered too many 
frustrations, or whose early rela- 
tionships with parents and friends 
have been insecure are the boys and 
girls who often resort to drugs as 
an escape. But the PTA alone can- 
not change this situation. Only 
when the whole community is deter- 
mined to change the conditions in 


which the narcotics traffic flourishes 
will this evil foe be vanquished. 

For this assembly Mr. Sullivan 
had prepared a typed course of in- 
struction which was given to all 
PTA presidents and delegates, The 
material included such valuable in- 
formation as how to recognize the 
plants from which narcotics are ob- 
tained, how they are obtained, the 
symptoms of addiction, the nar- 
cotic’s vocabulary of slang, and the 
treatment of dope addicts. 

The region plans to make a 
block-by-block canvass of known 
dope areas to determine the extent 
of addiction among juveniles. It will 
stress the study of the dope problem 
from the standpoint of home and 
family life, juvenile protection, and 
mental health. Finally it will seek 
concerted action for the stricter en- 
forcement of narcotics laws. 

The board of managers of the 
Illinois Congress has asked the state 
juvenile protection chairman to pre- 
pare an outline for study and action 
that can be used by local units alert- 
ing them to conditions found in 
some cities and suggesting that each 
community investigate the extent of 
its own problem. Meanwhile the 
National Board of Managers has 
been receiving appeals from other 
states and its special committee is 
planning concerted national action 
for PTA’s all over the country, 
working through their state con- 
gresses. Thus the needed direction 
and leadership will be: channeled 
from the states and local communi- 
ties—the grass-roots from which the 
appeal was first voiced. * 











How Teachers Can Help 


Psychosomatic Illness and Emotional Needs 
ROBERT S. FLEMING 


In Educational Leadership 


ot teachers could know the in- 
nermost thoughts of many of their 
students, they would likely discover 
that often children are ‘‘crying from 
within.” The concerns of some chil- 
dren are so great that they are like- 
ly to sit in classrooms brooding, 
thinking, and worrying about the 
problems, anxieties, fears, tensions, 
and frustrations which are so real 
to them. As teachers engage in their 
teaching of “subjects,” many chil- 
dren are victims of emotional prob- 
lems. If these frustrations in chil- 
dren continue and if the teacher 
Strives to fulfill his academic ob- 
jectives only, observable evidences 
of tension sometimes arise in the 
form of symptoms of physical ill- 
ness. 

Flanders Dunnbar has said, “A 
child may become ill because he is 
unhappy or bewildered.” James 
Halliday describes this psychoso- 
matic condition as a bodily disorder 
whose nature can be understood 
only when emotional disturbances 
are investigated in relation to phys- 
ical disturbances. This suggests the 
need for careful consideration of 
illness and its relation to behavior. 

In order to study the nature of 
psychosomatic illness and its rela- 
tionship to the emotional needs of 
children a study made in 1949 
by the author points to some re- 
sults which will be of interest. The 
working hypothesis was formulated 
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that, as teachers attempt to meet the 
emotional needs of children, psy- 
chosomatic manifestations become 
less frequent and less acute. 

The study began with the identi- 
fication of 38 children in an ele- 
mentary school in a metropolitan 
area who had a previous history of 
illness. An in-service teacher educa- 
tion program was planned which 
was to help teachers determine ways 
of working with such children. The 
study was an exploratory, experi- 
mental one in which there was a 
comparison of a “before” and 
“after” mature. An experimental 
group and a comparison group were 
set up. The teachers in the experi- 
mental group would work with their 
children in a manner quite different 
from the way the teachers in the 
comparison group worked. The chil- 
dren in the study had such physical 
difficulties as: stomach upsets, al- 
lergies, metabolic difficulties, upper 
respiratory infections, kidney diffi- 
culties, “‘accident proneness,” “nerv- 
ousness,” and frequent headaches. 

All the children were examined 
by a medical doctor at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the study. 
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In addition, the teacher, school 
nurse, and the investigator kept a 
close check on the children and pre- 
pared extensive records on their 
health during the experimental 
period. 

As an aid in determining unful- 
filled needs, a “Needs Test’’ was 
given. The Wishing Well was used 
for grades 1, 2, and 3; and Se/f- 
Portrait N was given in grades 4, 
5, and 6. After the teachers had an 
opportunity to pool these results 
with all other available information 
concerning each child, a special pro- 
gram was designed for each person 
in the experimental group. 

The teachers in this investiga- 
tion sought opportunities to work 
with these children in a manner 
which would free them, which 
would make them secure, which 
would make them like school, which 
would help them recognize success, 
which would help them work on 
things for which they saw purpose, 
which would give them opportuni- 
ties to see more clearly what they 
were doing in school, which would 
help them become better partici- 
pants in their group. The point 
seemed to become one of teachers 
relating themselves to children in a 
manner characterized by purposeful 
activity in a friendly, relaxed set- 
ting. 

For the child who had a need for 
achievement the teacher provided an 
opportunity for him to list the 
things he had accomplished, keep- 
ing samples of his own work in a 
folder so he could recognize growth. 
He also provided him an oppor- 
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tunity to learn some skill in art or 
music which he shared with other 
people in the group. He congratu- 
lated him on his contributions to 
class planning or complimented 
him on his accomplishments of the 
day. 

Numerous other activities were 
thought of and were carried 
through, and these examples only 
suggest some of the ways in which 
the teacher attempted to meet a 
child’s emotional needs. 

The importance of such sugges- 
tions seem to lie in their consistent 
use day after day. If one were to 
analyze the kinds of things which 
teachers did most frequently in 
meeting the emotional needs of 
children, they would likely fall 
under such ideas as: teachers did 
listen to children, they did relate the 
work the children were doing to 
things they could do, they helped 
children save face with their group, 
they worked in a calm, relaxed man- 
ner, they tended to avoid tension, 
they, analyzed the situations which 
were difficult, they made special 
provision for certain individuals to 
extend their work, they were often 
careful to explain to children what 
was to be done, what was expected, 
details of situations. They gave in- 
dividuals opportunities to do many 
things. They overlooked trivial sit- 
uations which made for anxiety, 
worry, frustration. Teachers did not 
work in a common way or employ 
the same procedures, yet the com- 
mon element in the work of all of 
these teachers seemed to represent a 
sincere effort on the part of all to 
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help each child function consistently 
and continuously in a free relaxed 
manner. One cannot help children 
overcome psychosomatic difficulties 
by trying to meet emotional needs 
unless he is willing to view the proc- 
ess as.a long-term one. 

In the experiment described here, 
it was important to make a sum- 
mary of the progress of each child 
as a means of measuring the results 
of the study and of testing the 
underlying hypothesis. This includ- 
ed health, relationship with other 
children, attendance, general well- 
being, and a daily log kept by the 
teacher. 

The intensity of the psychoso- 
matic syndrome was described by 
the physician at the beginning and 
at the end of the exploratory period. 
The physician did not know which 
children composed the experimental 
group and which ones were in the 
comparison group. In summarizing, 
96.1 percent of the children in the 
experimental group showed signifi- 
cant improvement, whereas 50 per- 
cent of the children in the compari- 
son group showed significant im- 
provement. This comparison in im- 
provement was judged by the medi- 
cal doctor. According to the doc- 
tor’s records, a consideration of 
emotional factors should be given 
major emphasis in working with all 
children in the two groups. 

In terms of frequency 80.8 per- 
cent of the experimental group were 
having symptoms daily, or several 
times a day, at the beginning of the 
investigation, while at the close of 
the period 84.7 percent of the chil- 


dren in this group had symptoms 
described by parents and teachers as 
occurring occasionally. This gain 
was not true in the comparison 
group, since 41.6 percent of the 
children in this group continued to 
have symptoms daily. 

Records of school attendance 
were kept for all children in the 
study. These records consisted only 
of absences due to illness. A com- 
parison of the monthly attendance 
records of the children was made 
with the records of the same period 
during the previous year. An 
analysis of the data shows that sig- 
nificant improvement in school at- 
tendance was made in the experi- 
mental group with a gain of 49.7 
percent in attendance during the 
1949 school year over the same 
period during 1948. The reverse 
was true in the comparison group, 
which had a loss of 40.9 percent 
in attendance for 1949 over 1948. 

Thus, it is shown that as teachers 
become sensitive to the nature of 
emotional needs, and as they at- 
tempt to meet specific needs of an 
individual child having psychoso- 
matic manifestations, significant im- 
provement in the child’s health takes 
place. This occurs in terms of re- 
duction in both intensity and fre- 
quency of illness and makes for im- 
proved school attendance. 

And so it seems that the teach- 
ers of America have the potential 
ability of working with boys and 
girls in a manner which contributes 
to the meeting of their needs and 
hence to the improvement of many 
health problems. bd 





Comparative Farming 


School Exchanges in Norfolk 
and Shropshire 


G. STIMSON 


In The London Times’ Educational Supplement 


S 

—JuRINGethe past few months 
an interesting series of exchanges 
has been taking place between a 
rural school in Norfolk and a large 
secondary modern school in Shrop- 
shire, culminating in an exciting 
week’s inter-school camp at the 
Shropshire school. 

The stimulus not only to pupils 
and staff in each of these schools, 
but to a surprising range of lay 
helpers, justifies a fuller dissemina- 
tion of the methods used and their 
results. In the first place, the rural 
school in Norfolk, running a fourth- 
year course with an agricultural bias, 
and wishing to deepen its knowl- 
edge of farming in other areas, ask- 
ed the Shropshire secretary for edu- 
cation for his help. This was readily 
given, and the Norfolk school was 
introduced to a Shropshire second- 
ary modern school with similar in- 
terests. 

The two head masters discussed 
with their colleagues and senior 
pupils what form the liaison might 
take, and a flow of suggestions from 
both staff and pupils soon swept be- 
yond the original idea of an ex- 
change of monthly farming bulle- 
tins. Development has since taken 
place along three main lines: fre- 
quent exchanges of letters between 
individual pupils from each school; 
parallel growth of demonstration 
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farm crops; and inter-school camp- 
ing. 

Letter-writing has been a great 
success during the four months that 
it has been in operation. Sixteen 
senior boys and girls from each 
school were paired on the basis pro- 
vided by a batch of preliminary let- 
ters which revealed the correspond- 
ents’ environments and interests. In- 
teresting and fruitful exchanges 
have developed. In the main, pet- 
sonal interests, hobbies, family 
news, and school news predominate 
in their letters, but to insure that 
a full picture of the life and work 
of each area is given, the geography, 
rural science, and history specialists 
have collaborated and drawn up 
with the children lists of informa- 
tive points one only of which each 
correspondent is expected to include 
somewhere in each letter. Intro- 
duced in this oblique way, these 
items leave the informality of the 
letters substantially unaffected, yet 
they also form good comprehension 
exercises at the receiving school, 
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which builds them up in diagram- 
matic or chart form. 

For a parallel growth demon- 
stration, the Shropshire school sent 
a collection of seeds to the Norfolk 
school. Sowing times were syn- 
chronized—with the aid of tele- 
gram or letter—and charts of com- 
parable data were prepared includ- 
ing sowing times, nature of the 
soils, rainfall, soil temperatures, 
first appearance of the young plants, 
their height and condition at stated 
intervals, and so on. Personal inter- 
est was added by exchanging photo- 
graphs of this being done, and the 
methods used and information col- 
lected were exhibited at both the 
Norfolk and Shropshire agricultural 
shows. 


INTER-SCHOOL CAMP 


The growing friendship between 
the two schools received its greatest 
fillip with the inter-school camp at 
the Shropshire school. The Norfolk 
school has for a neighbor an ener- 
getic and progressive young farmer 
who is keen on rural education. It 
was with him driving one of his six- 
wheeled farm lorries that 13 excited 
Norfolk boys, with their head mas- 
ter, set out for Shropshire early one 
morning not long ago, while prep- 
arations to receive them in camp 
were afoot at the Shropshire school. 
A generous education committee 
lent five tents and camping gear, 
and a boys’ woodwork class gladly 
volunteered to pitch the tents on the 
school field nearby, while a girls’ 
housecraft class prepared a tasty 
meal that could be served at a few 
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minutes’ notice. Neighbors had been 
informed by letter of what was to 
happen, so that instead of being 
antagonistic to the sudden appear- 
ance of tents 50 yards from their 
windows they were interested spec- 
tators and photographers. 

A full program of study, visits, 
and sport had been arranged. With- 
in two hours of first seeing their 
tents the Norfolk boys had begun 
their studies and were being con- 
ducted round the school by the local 
head master, who explained its 
broad aims and its working, while 
local geography and farming were 
introduced through large models 
both of the area and of the school’s 
adopted farm. The rest of the week 
was devoted mainly to farm visits 
and local studies. Three local farm- 
ers, each of whose farms is note- 
worthy for a different aspect of 
farming, went to great lengths to 
make half-day visits to their farms 
as informative as possible. Shrop- 
shire and Norfolk methods of farm- 
ing were critically compared, and 
animated discussions took place, 
during which Norfolk found a 
worthy protagonist in their farmer, 
who appeared to enjoy every mo- 
ment of his visit, and had even 
energy and talent to spare to per- 
form such diverse tasks as cooking 
a magnificent Sunday dinner while 
his party was at church. He also 
took several hours of teaching—to 
the delight and instruction of the 
Shropshire school classes—to ease 
the staffing problems caused when 
local teachers went out with his 
party to undertake local surveys. 





COMPARATIVE 


Half a day was spent at Walford 
Manor, the Shropshire Farm In- 
stitute, where the principal acted 
as guide and exponent. All of these 
farming studies were helped by the 
able introductory talk on “Farm- 
ing in Shropshire” that had been 
given by the county's senior agri- 
cultural adviser on the first day. 
Local studies began with a sur- 
vey of the countryside from the 
local church tower in which the 
whole party became so absorbed that 
the assembly of a wedding group 
below which effectively cut off the 
retreat, had happened before any- 
one had noticed it. Special arrange- 
ments were made to see an open-air 
performance of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream at the Shropshire 
adult college and time was found 
for a climb of the Wrekin and for 


a brief visit to Ironbridge and other 
places nearby famous as the cradle 
of the Industrial Revolution. A visit 
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to the local creamery was of absorb- 
ing interest. A coach tour of 30 
miles included a visit to a highly 
mechanized farm, followed by a 
farmhouse supper in traditional 
style in the historic sixteenth cen- 
tury farmhouse. 

Many personal friendships were 
made and cemented as a result of 
this inter-school camp. It is hoped 
later to include girls in this camp- 
ing scheme. Already plans are be- 
ing made for Shropshire to visit 
Norfolk next year, with perhaps one 
party cycling, to make an adventure 
even of the journey. 

Other schools blessed with sym- 
pathetic educational authorities may 
well feel encouraged to go ahead 
with similar schemes of their own, 
and in the opinion of the two head 
masters and their colleagues of the 
schools joining in this venture, they 
would be amply repaid for the ef- 
fort involved. * 


TEMPERAMENTAL 


Our gentle reader read with measured tone 

A sonnet by a master of the art; 

Between the lines he took the work apart, 

And looked about to see if hands were shown, 
And gave us answers, were answers known, 
Out of the very goodness of his heart. 

Near and far his accurate mind would dart 

To give each line a phrasing of his own. 


His careful method set my mind in motion 
And I wondered what the poet if he could 
Return would do on hearing this loved portion 
Of his work so read. I think he would— 
Being somewhat governed by emotion— 

I think he would have shot him where he stood. 


—Leslie Mellichamp 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
in The English Journal. 











Why Kids Act Like Kids 


Teen-agers Learn to Understand Children 
in Family Living Courses 


In Homemaking and Family Living 


& OYS and girls who earn money 
by baby-sitting and those who have 
younger brothers and sisters fre- 
quently ask questions about chil- 
dren. They may want to know 
“What makes little kids act the way 
they do?” or “How can you get 
small children to do what you want 
them to do?” or “How can you 
keep a little child happy and out of 
mischief?” 

Such questions as these suggest a 
Certain amount of adolescent inter- 
est in children as children. At the 
Same time, they indicate that most 
teen-agers think of younger children 
in relation to themselves. For this 
reason, work in child development 
in family living courses for high- 
School students should have three 
Major purposes: To help them 
understand children; to help them 
understand themselves; and to eval- 
wate their own progress toward 
adulthood by watching the behavior 
of small children. 

To help high-school students to 
learn to know children many schools 
have arranged for boys and girls to 
observe younger children and to 
have direct contacts with them. Sev- 
eral schools have organized play 
groups of their own and a few have 
real nursery schools. In such play 
schools and nursery schools, high- 
school pupils are not by any means 
mere on-lookers. They assist in suit- 
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able ways with the removal of 
wraps, health inspections, the lunch 
period, play, rest periods, field trips, 
and other activities. One school ar- 
ranged a cooperative project with 
a grade school. One activity was the 
entertainment at a party of first- 
grade children in the homemaking 
room, using the occasion as an op- 
portunity to study the behavior of 
different children in a new situa- 
tion. Sometimes students observe 
without instructions, sometimes their 
observations are carefully planned 
in advance. At one school, students 
and their teacher worked out a set 
of guiding questions for members 
of the class to use when observing 
young children. Here are sample 
questions from one section: 

How does the child you are ob- 
serving use toys and play materials 
—aimlessly or with purpose? Crea- 
tively, imitatively, or carelessly? 

How does he behave when push- 
ed around by other children in play? 
Does he cry? Fight back? Go find 
something else to do? 

Efforts are made in many of these 
courses to provide opportunities for 
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high-school students to observe and 
compare the behavior of children of 
a variety of ages. The first-hand ex- 
periences with children are accom- 
panied by classroom work in which 
these experiences are discussed and 
evaluated. It is in these discussions 
that high-school students are helped 
to see the “on-goingness” of huraan 
g:owth and development and to dis- 
cover in themselves childish “hang- 
overs.” Assigned readings, panel 
discussions, and preparation of tfe- 
ports are employed to broaden ob- 
servation experience. Through these 
means students are helped to under- 
stand how growth takes place 


through individuals’ interaction and 
their reaction to nonhuman aspects 
of their environment. They begin to 
see the importance of family rela- 
tionships and experiences in human 


growth and development. These dis- 
cussions and observations contribute 
to their ability to establish and 
maintain more satisfying relation- 
ships with the members of their 
families and to grow in responsibil- 
ity for solving their own problems. 

While the approach in most of 
these courses is made through stu- 
dent interests, certain areas in the 
broad field of child development 
are almost universally emphasized. 
It is generally considered important 
for all students to learn what the 
basic physical needs of children are 
and how the materials and condi- 
tions essential for meeting these are 
provided. Needs emphasized are for 
nutritious food, proper clothing, 
adequate housing, proper play space, 
and right sleeping conditions. 


Although the physical needs are 
much stressed, all of these courses 
should emphasize the child’s emo- 
tional development, his fundamen- 
tal need for security. Teachers help 
adolescents understand the impor- 
tance of making children feel loved 
and wanted through discussion and 
sometimes, for example, the drama- 
tization of ways of helping children 
who are frightened, quarrelsome, or 
have fear of the dark, or of being 
left alone. 

A child’s intellectual development 
is closely related to his physical 
gtowth and social development. 
Teen-agers need to know what to 
expect of children in intellectual de- 
velopment at various stages. Too 
many expect too much. Here again 
opportunities will be given for ob 
servation and comparison and will 
be followed by discussion. 

High-school boys and girls need 
to understand something of the de- 
velopment of selfreliance and inde 
pendence. They need to understand 
that all of living requires choice- 
making and problem-solving. They 
need to know how to help children 
take increasing responsibility for 
their own behavior. In so learning 
and doing, they may help them- 
selves toward greater maturity. 
Teachers provide opportunities, in 
this connection, for students to ob- 
serve a child and to chart the prog- 
ress he makes in doing things for 
himself, to report activities that en- 
courage children to assume respon- 
sibility, to discuss the role of adults 
in children’s problem-solving, to 
name but a few. 
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Adolescents need to learn how to 
help children grow up. Part of the 
problem lies in habit formation. 
Through motion pictures, reading, 
and discussion, high-school students 
have been helped to gain some 
skill in guiding children in habit 
formation. One practical application 
may be through making a plan for 
helping a younger brother or sister 
develop good habits of eating, dress- 
ing, playing, or sleeping. 

Sound challenging work in child 
development at the high-school 
level may do much to give high- 
school boys and girls insight into 
the responsibilities and satisfactions 
of parenthood. Through the study 
of children and their needs, the 
meaning of parent-child relation- 
ship may become more clear, and a 
maturing attitude toward children 
may mellow present relationships 
in the families of students. When 
courses like these succeed in giving 
high-school students increasing sat- 
isfaction in their relationships with 
children, they are probably making 
the best possible contribution to suc- 
cessful parenthood later. 
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Several teaching techniques used 
to vitalize the work in child de- 
velopment have been mentioned or 
implied here. It should be added 
that audio-visual aids should find 
extensive use. Community leaders 
should be invited to take part in the 
class work. Panel discussions can be 
arranged with local child develop- 
ment and with mental-hygiene 
specialists. 

Students should seek and report 
on interviews with parents, juvenile 
court officers, and leaders of youth 
organizations. Community leaders 
may be invited to serve on panels 
with high-school pupils to discuss 
local youth problems and commu- 
nity provisions for helping youth 
improve their behavior. 

Having objectively studied young- 
er children in these and many other 
ways, the high-school senior is in a 
better position to understand him- 
self and to orient himself to our 
society. By watching children, he be- 
gins to see the patterns of human 
growth and development unfolding, 
and finally learns to trace these pat- 
terns for himself. ° 


Teacher Salaries Still Lag 


“Between the calendar years 1940 and 1950 the average salary of instruc- 
tional staffs (classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors) increased 108 
percent while the average annual income of all gainfully employed per- 
sons advanced 132 percent. In 1940 the average teacher was earning only 
11 percent more than the average gainfully employed person. Thus teach- 
ers have been slipping down the economic scale. . .” The average salary 
of all classroom teachers for 1951-52 is $3,167. The average elementary 
teacher's salary is $200 less ($2,960), and the average secondary teacher's 
salary is $400 more ($3,561). Sixty percent of all classroom teachers were 
paid between $2,400 and $4,000 for the year—NEA Research Division. 





Today's Impact on Tomorrow’s Adults 


Television and Reading 


Daisy B. GESSLEMAN 


In Elementary English 


“Px is television doing to 


our children? Is it reducing or elim- 
inating reading? Is it a thing to be 
desired in our homes and schools, 
or a thing to be avoided as long as 
possible? What are we going to do 
with TV as a medium and what are 
its possibilities and its educational 
implications? 

These are dominant questions of 
the day. For, with the single ex- 
ception of the atomic bomb, TV has 
had more impact on our daily life 
than any other invention of recent 
years. 

In order to partially answer these 
questions and to compare the read- 
ing abilities of TV children of a 
given ability with non-TV children 
of approximately the same ability, 
the writer conducted a study dur- 
ing May, 1951, in the Dilworth 
Elementary School, in Salt Lake 
City. Thirty pairs (60 children) 
in the third grade, with a very 
wide range of mental abilities and 
achievement records, were selected 
for the study. The children were 
paired arbitrarily: one child with 
TV and one without TV, but even- 
ly matched as to sex and approxi- 
mately equal sigma indices. Parents 
cooperated by filling in the ques- 
tionnaires for the parents’ view- 
point. All belong to the middle class 
as to income and economic status. 

In this study the writer compared 
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intelligence scores and reading 
achievement scores of the TV and 
non-TV children in an effort to de- 
termine if TV is adversely affecting 
the reading of third graders. Such 
factors as whether the children were 
sleepy or alert, well-adjusted or in- 
secure, imaginative or unimagina- 
tive, original or imitative were also 
considered to discover if TV has 
had any effect on these emotional 
traits possessed by children. The 
physical health factors most perti- 
nent to TV at present seem to be: 
eyesight, outdoor play, bedtime, and 
mealtime. These factors were also 
examined. 

Reading tests 1 and 2 of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 
Battery, Form H, were administered 
to the children. The average equated 
reading score for the TV group of 
children was 35.63 and for the non- 
TV group the average was 36.43. 
The difference of .8 is so slight the 
writer considers it negligible, and 
concludes that for this particular 
group of children TV had made no 
appreciable difference in reading 
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comprehension. However in the 
opinion of homeroom teachers as to 
estimated scholarship 16 percent 
more children from the non-TV 
group were doing above average 
school work than from the TV 
group. 

In a part of the study which in- 
vestigated library book reading, no 
appreciable difference was shown. It 
would seem that those who like to 
read will continue to read and those 
who seldom read or never read will 
continue as they have been regard- 
less of TV. However, some stated 
that they had been stimulated to 
read a book because of TV. 

Before giving the general conclu- 
sions of the study it may be of in- 
terest to mention! a few observa- 
tions gleaned from the comments of 
the children. All indicated that they 
approve wholeheartedly the new me- 
dium and are thrilled with watch- 
ing TV programs. Children report- 
ed that they have learned to sew, 
knit, cook, and build bird houses, 
all from watching TV. A few re- 
ported that they were scared by cer- 
tain shows and had bad dreams as a 
result. 

As a result of this study the 
writer has made the following con- 
clusions: 

TV has not as yet adversely af- 
fected the reading comprehension of 
the third graders studied. Those 
children having TV-equipped homes 
achieved success in the reading test 
approximately the same as the non- 
TV children. 

The children in the non-TV 
homes maintained an earlier bed- 


time than the children in TV homes 
and excelled slightly in school work. 
The non-TV children also excelled 
a very little in possessing positive 
emotional traits. These points men- 
tioned: were so small as to make 
very little difference in the over-all 
picture now, but, as time goes on 
and sets multiply in the homes 
these factors could increase and 
show up more adversely in all 
school work. 

TV children listen to the radio 
much less and attend movies less 
than non-TV children. In attend- 
ance at other entertainment func- 
tions outside the home the non-TV 
group was slightly ahead of the TV 
group. 

In the matter of the reading of 
library books, comics, children’s 
magazines, and the daily paper 
there was no appreciable difference 
in the two groups studied. 

Right now, it seems all other me- 
dia are taking second place to 
“King Television” but as TV passes 
the stage of fad or novelty it may 
achieve a proper permanent place 
in our way of life. 

Most parents and educators inter- 
viewed felt that at present TV 
programming needs some improve- 
ments, but that on the whole the ad- 
vantages of TV far outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

Nearly all the parents interview- 
ed felt that all the young children 
need much supervision, guidance, 
and help in interpretation in their 
televiewing to make it most useful 
and worthwhile to them. Nearly all 
agree that very young children ought 
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to be kept strictly on a very bland 
diet of TV: puppet shows, gay 
films, circuses, with all horror pic- 
tures eliminated. Such a diet might 
help cure nightmares and tensions. 

The problems discussed most 
often in connection with tele- 
vision and children are the usual 
child discipline and social problems 
and are not all unique to teleview- 
ing. Therefore, TV should not be 
blamed sclely when they occur. 

TV is not harmful or injurious to 
the normal eyesight of children. 
However, excesses in viewing like 
excesses in anything, need to be 
avoided. 

Several schools outside of Salt 
Lake City have used TV success- 
fully in the classroom at all levels 
of learning. What they have done 
Salt Lake City can do also once the 
necessary machinery is set up. 

Many children, including the 
ones in this study, view excessively. 
Most educators would agree that 
three hours daily (average in the 
TV group) is excessive viewing 
when the child is in school. Many 
educators would also question the 
advisability of third graders viewing 
so many Westerns. 

For the small child, visual and 
audio aids properly used are one of 
the best learning aids we have. It 
takes less effort for him to look at 
TV than to read a book with hard, 
baffling words. Also, a good TV 
show is probably better than a poor 


book. Our big problem as teachers, 
librarians, and parents is to help 
children to become interested in and 
to read good books. We need to 
glamorize books and give children 
much help and encouragement in 
their attempts to read. With much 
effort on the part of adults who 
work with children perhaps TV 
time and reading time can be kept 
in proper balance and relationship 
for the children. Television can be 
used to broaden the child's interests 
and the adult can capitalize on what 
the child sees and try to find books 
which will give additional informa- 
tion on the same subjects seen on 
the screen. 

Actually there is nothing to fear 
about what TV is doing to our chil- 
dren. The evils of the TV age can 
be eliminated when parents and 
children cooperate and are selective 
in program choice. Many believe 
that a good Western does not hurt 
the youngster once in a while so 
long as he will watch the good types 
of pictures also. Gradually, with 
help, the child will learn to enjoy 
the really good shows and musicals, 

It will help, too, to let the TV 
networks and sponsors know when 
we are pleased or displeased with 
their efforts programwise. Since the 
networks insist they put on the type 
of shows the public likes, it is only 
the viewing public that can change 
the type of show seen on our TV 
screens. . 


WOI-TV, Iowa State College, Ames, only U.S. college TV station, 
expects to pay for itself in three years with net earnings. 








Let's Make It Meaningful 


Real Patriotism: for Children 


PAUL M. LIMBERT 
In Childhood Education 


wile the teaching of patriotism 
passé? From a casual reading of pro- 
gressive educational periodicals, one 
is inclined to answer “‘yes.”” In war- 
time there is likely to be a flurry of 
efforts to help children grapple with 
heightened emotions of fear and 
hate and loyalty. But when hostili- 
ties cease and men in uniform are 
less obvious we tend to put into the 
background our concerns about the 
national welfare. This is true in 


America, at least; it is far less true 
where people live under constant 
tension or are struggling up toward 
independence. 

The very fact that patriotism is so 


often identified with a war crisis is 
a clue to the shallowness of our 
thinking about love of country. If 
the flag is to be brought out of the 
corner only when drums are beat- 
ing, if zeal for fatherland is to be 
associated only with fighting, then 
indeed the teaching of patriotism 
will continue to-be sporadic and su- 
perficial. 

The fact that parents and teachers 
are uncertain how to teach devotion 
to country in the modern world 
should cause little surprise. Criticism 
of our legislators in Washington is 
so widespread and cleavage on na- 
tional policies so deep-rooted that 
we are not sure to whom or to what 
to be loyal. And with all the inter- 
est in developing understanding of 
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other people and winning support 
for the United Nations, we are re- 
luctant to stress pride in our own 
nation. 

Yet, even without pressure from 
patriotic societies, sometimes we 
have an uneasy feeling that we may 
be missing something important for 
our children and playing into the 
hands of the fervent nationalists in 
other lands who have no scruples 
about clothing all youngsters in 
black or red or blue shirts. It is the 
belief of this writer that real patriot- 
ism may be a meaningful concept, 
even for children, and that a posi- 
tive love of country is not incompat- 
ible with world citizenship. 

The basis for any sound teach- 
ing of patriotism obviously is to 
help children learn how people can 
live together in their own commun- 
ity. Understanding of people in far- 
off lands must be based on respect 
for persons one meets every day in 
school and street and shop. But it 
must be remembered that such teach- 
ing about the local community does 
not transfer automatically to the na- 
tion and the world. 
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Here is good geography teaching: 


This map is not a map to me 

But mountains, rivers, lake, and sea, 

People sad and people gay, 

Little children at their play, 

Folks with feelings like my own 

And some place they call their home. 

Their skin may black or yellow be, 

But brothers and sisters are all to me 

Members of God’s great family. 

Minnie B. Wilkins, International 
Journal of Religious Education. 

When a child learns to think of 
his country in these realistic terms, 
there is little danger of developing 
an uncritical loyalty. Real patriotism 
includes both pride in the great 
achievements of one’s native land 
and concern about its unfinished 
tasks. Loyalty is expressed in efforts 
to make our country the kind of 
place in which we like to live. 

One practical expression of pa- 
triotism is an appreciation of the 
natural resources of one’s country 
and a desire to use these resources 
wisely. Think of the unlimited 
topics for teaching in this area, not 
only of the conservation of re- 
sources, but of the wise distribution 
of natural bounties to relieve pov- 
erty and disease. 

Another way to be positive about 
patriotism is to help children see 
how America has been for millions 
a land of opportunity. We need not 
hide from our children the fact that 
some who come to America looking 
for the promised land are disap- 
pointed, nor that others who have 
lived here a long time have never 
found the equal opportunity they 
deserve. But we can give one illus- 
tration after another of persons who 


have found this a “sweet land of 
liberty” regardless of color or na- 
tional origin and we can help them 
see what we need to do today to re- 
alize more fully this dream. 

As parents and teachers we must 
learn to be critical without being 
cynical. As adults we may properly 
be alarmed over evidence of dishon- 
esty in high places. Yet we may be 
proud of the tradition of civil rights 
that enables any one to speak his 
piece about the government. If 
adults have confidence in the demo- 
cratic process of building a better 
country, they will easily find ways 
of communicating to children not 
only their concern but their confi- 
dence. 

This realistic approach to the 
teaching of patriotism gives assur- 
ance that it is quite possible to com- 
bine love of country with a broad 
world outlook. We must know how 
to tell the story of our country’s 
growth without giving the impres- 
sion that all other people are in- 
ferior. Let us tell the dramatic story 
of the United States to children 
from the earliest years. Let us never 
give the impression that our coun- 
try is on the right side of every dis- 
pute among the nations. But let us 
make clear also that each country 
has to maintain a certain amount of 
independence if it is to play its part 
effectively on the international team. 

Strength for living in America 
must include a firm rootage in the 
best traditions of our national cul- 
ture. Devotion to democracy must 
include the discipline of participa- 
tion in a democratic state. * 








Give the Students a Chance 


Your Biology Classroom Can Be a Museum 


CHARLES W. GOUGET 


In Illinois Education 


Most young people of high- 
school age have a natural instinct 
to collect and hoard all types of 
things. Put the collecting instinct to 
work in high-school biology classes, 
and the result can be a student-made 
natural science museum. Once the 
museum has been started, however, 
it is up to the teacher to keep inter- 
est alive and participation active 
until the project has been com- 
pleted. 

Perhaps one of the students has 
a collection of some sort, such as 
rocks or butterflies; or perhaps some 
of the parents may have vacation 
“treasures” which could make the 
nucleus of a good collection and get 
the natural history museum off to a 
good start. 

Constant suggestion is the secret 
for success in student collecting. 
The teacher should be able to guide 
activities so that all the students will 
be interested and all of them will 
have jobs they are able to do. Often 
it is good policy to team a poor stu- 
dent with a good student. The 
poorer student will get needed help 
and understanding which is more 
easily accepted from a student than 
from a teacher; the good student 
may receive added stimulus in shar- 
ing his learnings. Each will contrib- 
ute according to his own abilities 
and interest. 

The class project may soon de- 
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velop into a community project. 
Parents and others who become in- 
terested may be able to add to the 
museum, with stuffed birds or ani- 
mals, potted plants, water plants 
for aquariums, cocoons or insects, 
or fish common to the area, such as 
sunfish, minnows, or bullheads. 

Nothing will hold more lasting 
interest in a biology laboratory than 
an abundance of living material col- 
lected by the students and main- 
tained in a healthy condition. Liv- 
ing things must be fed properly and 
cared for under artificial conditions 
that resemble natural conditions as 
nearly as possible. 

Proper care, therefore, involves 
collecting a wide variety of aquar- 
iums and containers of different 
sizes to accommodate a variety of 
animal life. Much of this equipment 
can be obtained from donations of 
old wide-mouthed gallon jars and 
discarded aquariums. There should 
be at hand books related to biology 
such as tree or flower guides, copies 
of National Geographic and other 
magazines dealing with plants and 
animals, and industrial exhibits per- 
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taining to biology. Some knowledge 
of the natural habitat of a living 
specimen is derived from field trips, 
and knowledge of its feeding habits 
learned through observation and 
study. 

Miniature dioramas may be pre- 
pared, adding much interest and a 
variety of activities for a real group 
project. Although a diorama may be 
made any size, uniform cases 12 
inches square and eight inches wide 
will conserve space and produce a 
more professional appearance in the 
classroom. 

Many students can cooperate in 
making the cases, since this involves 
cutting the wood, fitting, sanding, 
and painting. Those with special tal- 
ents in art can model the figures, 
paint the background, and finally as- 
semble the dioramas. Very realistic 
dioramas can be constructed from 
plastic clay and painted with oil 
paints or poster colors to which no 
water has been added. When a 
diorama has been completed and 
protected by glass in a case, it will 
last for years in the classroom mu- 
seum. 

Of course, collecting should not 
be done merely for the sake of col- 
lecting. Everything should be classi- 
fied and mounted, when possible, so 
that it may be used in classroom 
work. Organization is one secret 


Big Lunch 


of successful teaching, especially in 
laboratory courses such as biology 
where materials must be used each 
day with a minimum of loss and 
breakage. Collected materials, there- 
fore, should be classified, grouped, 
and filed so that they may be found 
quickly and easily, with a minimum 
of searching or confusion. 

Better “brands” of biology are 
taught with this student-made mu- 
seum ‘in which the teacher and all 
the student share in the joy of 
their accomplishments. An empty 
classroom often indicates that a 
course is founded on passive text- 
book humdrum, that the teacher 
may lack energy and initiative, and 
that the students lack the necessary 
interest for active participation. 

Probably no other course in our 
secondary schools is richer in op- 
portunities for such participation of 
both teacher and students as biology.: 
Group work on a project such as a 
natural science museum provides the 
opportunity for everyone to contrib- 
ute according to his needs, interests, 
and abilities. 

When everyone contributes, 
everyone is interested. When a stu- 
dent can point to a collection or a 
diorama and say, “That is my work; 
I did part of that!” he becomes an 
integral part of the classroom activi- 
ties. * 


CHILDREN who participate in the school lunch program this 
year will eat approximately a billion and a half meals at a 
$355-million cost—NEA News. 








Friendly Partnership Needed 


How to Make Teacher-Parent 


Conferences Effective 
S. R. LAYCOCK 


In The Saskatchewan Bulletin 


HERE is dissatisfaction among 
mental hygienists with the old-fash- 
ioned report card. That’s because it 
often did damage to the child’s per- 
sonality development. Report cards 
have often resulted in a child feel- 
ing emotionally insecure with his 
parents. That happens when his par- 
ents continue to indicate that they're 
ashamed of him and that he is a dis- 
grace to the family. In addition, the 
child’s own sense of achievement 
and recognition, as well as his feel- 
ing of personal worth, are apt to be 
damaged. However, aside from 
damage to the child’s personality the 
old report card did not give the par- 
ents much help in understanding 
what really was wrong with their 
child’s development and how they 
might help him to be his own (not 
his parents’) best self. 

There is an increasing tendency 
to substitute individual teacher- 
parent conferences for the old- 
fashioned report card. However, if 
that is to take place, teachers need 
to learn how to conduct a confer- 
ence which will lead to better 
understanding and guidance of the 
child on the part of both the teacher 
and the parent. How can this be 
brought about? 

If the teacher merely wishes to 
put pressure on the child, to com- 
plain about him, to wash her hands 
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of him, or to give vent to her own 
feelings of disappointment or hos- 
tility, or to blame the parents, it 
were best that the conference be 
not held. The teacher must accept 
the child emotionally, respect him, 
and feel a sincere desire to help him 
to his best all-round development. 

Whether she likes it or not, the 
child’s home and parents power- 
fully affect not only a child’s social 
and emotional development in 
school but also his ability to learn 
to read or to spell, or to compute. 
It is important, then, that the teach- 
er-parent conference be regarded as 
joint-planning for the child’s best 
development. Actually only a genu- 
ine respect for a child’s parents— 
even if they differ in race, religion, 
and culture—can lead to any worth- 
while cooperation. 

A teacher-parent conference is off 
to a bad start unless it has been ar- 
ranged on a friendly basis. A pleas- 
ant note expressing the teacher’s in- 
terest in the child and the antici- 
pated pleasure of a chat with his 
parents will help. The conference 
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must be planned at a time when 
the teacher and parent can sit down 
quietly and informally and not be 
too hurried in their visit, and every 
effort must be made to establish rap- 
port and friendly cooperative atti- 
tudes. 

The start of the interview is im- 
portant. The teacher should ex- 
press her interest in Tommy and 
mention some of his strong points. 
If the parent is wise she will also 
start by mentioning strong points 
of the teacher and of the school. It 
is well to remember that the secret 
of successful human relations lies 
in giving the other person a sense 
of worth. 

Parents should be encouraged to 
talk about their child and their prob- 
lems in guiding his development. 
The teacher should remember that 
being a good listener is considered 
vital in all forms of personal coun- 
selling. In the case of teacher-parent 
conferences it is often the basis for 
cooperative planning. The teacher 
may need to follow up the non-di- 
rective approach with references to 
her own concern over aspects of the 
child’s development in school. How- 
ever, her contribution to the discus- 
sion of the child’s development 
should be carried on in a spirit of 
concern for guiding the child in the 
best way and as a basis for supplying 
information to the parent and of 
winning the parents’ cooperation. 

When the teacher offers sugges- 


tions to the parents it is often wise 
to offer alternative ones so that the 
parents may make the decision as to 
which to use. Most parents don’t 
really want advice; they want sup- 
port. Advice which is accepted pure- 
ly intellectually is not likely to be 
carried out. It is best if the parents 
can be led to make their own deci- 
sion as to the best course of action. 
In order to make her conferences 
with parents effective the teacher 
must understand the problems 
which arise in guiding a child’s de- 
velopment. A knowledge of reac- 
tions of parents, teacher, other chil- 
dren—and even himself—to his 
physical characteristics and appear- 
ance; his mental ability, specialized 
abilities, and school achievement; 
his personality and behavior charac- 
teristics are important factors in his 
development. Important also are 
knowledge about the emotional, so- 
cial, moral, and intellectual cli- 
mates in which the child lives in 
home, school, and community, and 
what can be done to improve these 
or help the child adjust to them. 
During the next few years teach- 
ers will need to study how to im- 
prove their techniques in conduct- 
ing the individual teacher-parent 
conference. If they do they will find 
that it pays great dividends to enlist 
the cooperation of their partners, 
the parents, in their joint job in 
promoting the physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual development 
of pupils. . 


LOYALTY oaths are required of public-school teachers in 
26 states —-NEA News, November 16. 
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Legislation—When the new 
session of Congress convenes this 
month, sponsors of aid to education 
will be hopeful of getting through 
a compromise bill, confined wholly 
to school construction, which care- 
fully skirts areas of religious dis- 
agreement. 

While the National Education 
Association has not lowered its 
sights from its position favoring a 
“general” aid bill, it has indicated 
it will support this newest attempt 
to get part of a loaf. 

It is proposed that the education 
subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor will 
conduct early hearings, possibly be- 
fore the month is out, on a bill 
sponsored by its chairman, Rep. 
Cleveland M. Bailey of West Vir- 
ginia. 

This bill will provide a grants-in- 
aid program of nine billion dollars 
over a ten-year period for public- 
school construction only. The alloca- 
tion formula will be based on aver- 
age daily attendance in public 
schools alone. 

This latter provision is designed 
to remove Catholic opposition, 
which has bluntly disliked the form- 
ula based on school-age population, 
on grounds that parochial school pu- 
pils were counted as a basis for re- 
ceiving aid, but didn’t get any. 

Of course, the limitation of aid 
to public schools will more than 
please those who see any aid to 
either parochial schools, or parochial 


school pupils, as a violation of the 
separate church-state tradition. 

The author of the compromise bill 
sees it as a vehicle for providing 
some general aid—in an indirect 
way. By using federal construction 
funds, some of the local money 
which would have been so budgeted 
could then go to increasing salaries, 
paying for travel and other adminis- 
trative costs. 

The bill provides for state con- 
tributions for construction projects, 
ranging from a minimum of 40 
percent in the poorer areas to 60 
percent in the wealthier states. It 
is estimated that about 21 states 
would receive the maximum of 60 
percent federal contribution for con- 
struction projects, and about ten or 
eleven would be granted the mini- 
mum of 40 percent. 

The nine-hundred-million yearly 
federal expenditure is expected to 
be augmented by about six hundred 
millions from the states, making an 
expenditure of about a billion and 
a half for the next ten years. 

This would construct in the 
neighborhood of 50,000 new class- 
rooms per year, depending on the 
level of building costs. Thus it is 
anticipated to be sufficient to meet 
the needs of new enrolments, plus 
replacements, totaling 40-45,000 
(See October EDUCATION DIGEST) 
per year, and take a yearly bite from 
the backlog which has grown con- 
siderably during the past decade 
OF so. 
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Under a special appropriation, 
U. S. Office of Education has been 
conducting a state-by-state survey 
of school building needs. This sur- 
vey had not been completed by the 
time this issue of the DiGEsT went 
to press, but it is expected to be 
completed by the time hearings are 
started, and to provide the facts and 
figures to justify the program. 

Optimism is expressed over 
chances of this bill getting to the 
House floor, and if it does, it will 
have hurdled the chief obstacle in 
recent years to aid-to-education leg- 
islation—the House Committee. 

It is interesting to point out that 
should it pass, it would provide 
construction funds in the latter half 
of 1952, the time when NPA ofh- 
cials feel the pinch on structural 
steel and aluminum will be easing. 
(See December EpucATION DI- 
GEST.) 


Steel—NPA and USOE officials 
believe that sufficient steel will be 
available to take care of construc- 
tion now under way and new starts 
in ‘most localities’ which have 
serious overcrowding in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

This appears to be the reaction 
to an increase of 15,000 tons in the 
amount of steel allocated for edu- 
cation during the first quarter of 
1952, an increased allocation which 
came as quite a surprise to USOE, 
the agency which in turn distributes 
the steel to the schools. 

The picture for colleges and li- 
braries is far less bright, since NPA 
has earmarked only 14,000 tons for 
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such institutions. USOE reports that 
to continue college, university, and 
library projects already under con- 
struction in the first quarter would 
require 35,536 tons. Work on some 
of these must stop, or slow down. 
New starts scheduled, tentatively, 
for the first quarter require 22,878 
tons, making a total need for 
48,414 tons or, 34,414 tons in ex- 
cess of steel available. 

The additional allocation is a di- 
rect result of a “directive” from 
Congress, in the form of identical 
resolutions adopted in October by 
both House and Senate. (See De- 
cember EDUCATION DIGEST.) 

To further ease the whole con- 
struction picture, education includ- 
ed, Manly Fleischmann, NPAd- 
ministrator, has established a special 
unit to assist contractors with priori- 
ties who experience difficulty in 
placing their orders. 

Contractors on educational pro- 
jects who have made reasonable, 
but unsuccessful efforts to find a 
supplier, should report this fact to 
USOE, which will in turn make the 
information available to Frank Me- 
Cue, Assistant Director of NPA 
Iron and Steel Division, who will 
assist in finding a supplier. 

Fleischmann has indicated that 
school construction throughout 1952 
may go forward at about the same 
rate it has during 1951, “by far the 
highest record in the history of edu- 
cation construction,” according to 
the administrator. 

“While a final decision on allot- 
ments to all programs for the sec- 
ond quarter 1952 will not be made 
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until about January 10,” he said, “‘it 
is my judgment that we will be able 
to support the elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school construction program 
in the second quarter at approxi- 
mately the same level as we have 
done for the first quarter. For the 
balance of 1952, on the assumption 
that there will be no major change 
in the military program, it is my 
judgment that we will be able to 
continue to maintain steel allotments 
’ at this level and that it may be pos- 
sible to make increased quantities of 
steel available in the latter part of 
the year.” ¢ 


Scrap from Schools.—Manly 
' Fleischmann, NPA Administrator, 
who, in his capacity as Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, Defense Production 
| Administration, is under fire from 


Congress and educators for slim 
allocations of steel and other criti- 
cal materials for school construc- 
tion, now wants the schools to give 
him steel. 

NPA is conducting a drive for 


scrap metals; and he has requested 
the Federal Security Agency (of 
which USOE is a part) to get be- 
hind a campaign to collect scrap 
from schools, colleges, and health 
institutions. 

It is expected, as this issue of the 
DIGEST goes to press, that USOE 
will cooperate with NPA in the pro- 
gram, since the agency is more than 
well aware of the need for more 
steel. 

NPA wants to encourage schools 
and colleges to canvass their store 
rooms for any metal which is un- 


usable and sell it for scrap. It is 
worthy of note that some of this 
may come back to schools and col- 
leges, in finished steel, at very high 
prices, after military and industrial 
expansion requirements have been 
met. 


Questionnaire—Dr. Worth Mc- 
Clure, of the American Association 
of School Administrators, sees na- 
tional rather than local significance 
in the use, by the Personnel Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education, of a question- 
naire to determine whether Dr. Ho- 
bart Corning is fit to continue as 
superintendent in the nation’s capi- 
tal. His present term expires in 
March. 

Dr. McClure, who sent a strong 
letter of protest, said the question- 
naire and its distribution could have 
far-reaching ramifications because 
so many areas will look to Wash- 
ington, as a federal territory and 
the national capital, for guidance. 

Adelbert Lee, chairman of the lo- 
cal Board’s Personnel Committee 
and a long-time foe of Dr. Corning 
and his policies, has devised a 17- 
item questionnaire which has been 
sent to Dr. Corning’s subordinates. 
While the questionnaires did not 
have to be signed, Lee’s office ad- 
mitted each was “keyed” so that it 
was possible to identify the respon- 
dents. 

Dr. McClure said that the ques- 
tionnaire would help “undermine” 
the school system, hurt morale, and 
add to the insecurity of school ad- 
ministration. 
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The tempest over the question- 
naires uncovered the fact that Lee 
had sold fire insurance to a number 
of subordinate school administrative 
personnel. Lee admitted this, but 
said there was nothing wrong in his 
actions, and denied the use of any 
coercion to sway customers to buy 
their personal insurance from him. 

It is significant to recall that Lee, 
in his running feud with Dr. Corn- 
ing and other members of the 
Board, has attempted to prove sub- 
versive influences, has been quick 
to see “communist” theory in many 
textbooks. Very often his criticism 
has followed the lines of a number 
of discredited pamphlets, publica- 
tions, and writers. 

It is also significant to note that 
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Washington is the headquarters of 
General Amos A. Fries, long-time 
foe of progress in education. 

It is of further significance to 
note that Bethesda, Maryland, and 
Arlington, Virginia—both Wash- 
ington suburban areas—have been 
scenes of flare-ups against progres- 
sive educational methods. In Beth- 
esda an unsuccessful attempt was 
made supposedly to “restore the 
three R's” to that community's edu- 
cational system. Opposition to new- 
er educational practices still flour- 
ishes in Arlington. 

NEA has seen in these, and other 
flare-ups throughout the nation such 
as that at Pasadena, a “conspiracy” 
to undermine advances made by the 
nation’s schools. 
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@ CHATS WITH TEACHERS 
ABOUT COUNSELING 


BY S. A. HAMRIN. Covers the what, when, why and 
how of counseling for classroom teachers. Does not 
presume to make professional counselors of teachers 
but written to help them utilize techniques of counsel- 
ing in day-to-day contacts with youngsters. 


@ GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 


BY S. A. HAMRIN. Shows teachers many ways in which to make a real 
social contribution through the best development of young people in our 
Fundamental beliefs about guidance developed through 
years of guiding young people and training teachers. 
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s Educational News * 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


North Little Rock, Ark.: Clifford S. 
Blackburn of the Arkansas State Educa- 
tion Department. 

San Mateo, Calif.: T. F. Reynolds, 
former principal of the Burlingame, 
Calif., High School. 

Washington, D.C.: Harold A. Haynes 
has been named first assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of Negro schools, succeed- 
ing Garnet C. Wilkinson, retired. 


» TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Kansas State College, Manhattan: 
Finis M. Green has been named head of 

the department of education. 

' University of Maryland, College Park: 
Wilbur Devilbiss of the Maryland State 
Department of Education has been 
named dean of the college of education, 
' succeeding Harold Benjamin, now of 
| George Peabody College for Teachers, 
’ Nashville, Tenn. 

Boston, Mass., University: J. Wendell 
Yeo has been appointed dean, school of 
education. He was formerly professor 
of education. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Oswego: Carl E. Willgoose of Syracuse 
University has been named chairman of 
the department of health and physical 
education. 

University of Houston, Texas: Wal- 
lace H. Strevell has been appointed 
professor of education and chairman of 
the department of administration and 
supervision. 

Syracuse, N.Y., University: Claude W. 
Grant of the University of Utah has been 
appointed associate professor of educa- 
tion. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Dean James B. Edmonson of the school 
of education will begin his retirement 
furlough next month after serving on the 
university faculty for four decades. He 
has been dean since 1929. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti: Earl E. Mosier of the University of 


Chicago has been named dean of pro- 
fessional education. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of California at Los An- 
geles: Raymond B. Allen, president of 
the University of Washington, has been 
named provost. 

Carthage, Ill, College: Harold H. 
Lent: of Ashland, Ohio, has been named 
president, succeeding Morris Wee. 

Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S.D.: Warren C. Lovinger 
has been appointed president, replacing 
Noah E. Steele who has retired. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
S.D.: Matthew D. Smith, president of 
Instituto Pan-Americano, Panama, R.P., 
has been named president. 

University of Arizona, Tucson: Rich- 
ard A. Harvill, dean of the college of 
law, has been inaugurated as president. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


The Rev. Matthew M. Warren of 
Atlanta, Ga., has beeri named head of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., on the 
retirement next year of Henry C. Kit- 
tredge. 

Edward G. Olsen, formerly of the 
University of Texas, is now Chicago edu- 
cational director of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Zoraida E. Weeks of the Rural Edi- 
torial Service, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed director of professional 
services for the New York State Educa- 
tion Association, Albany. She was form- 
erly associate editor of New York 
State Education, its publication. 

Vernon Dameron, prominent in the 
audio-visual education field, has been 
named first educational director of the 
Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. The 
institute covers activities of the Henry 
Ford Museum and Greenfield Village 
and will expand its educational offerings. 

Walter C. Eells, adviser on higher edu- 
cation on the staff of SCAP in Japan 
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from 1947-51, has been awarded the 
“Commendation for Meritorious Civilian 
Service” by the Department of the Army. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Wesley E. Peik, 65, dean, college of 
education, University of Minnesota. 

Claude C. Dunlap, president, Eastern 
Oklahoma A & M College, Wilburton. 

David Snedden, professor emeritus of 
vocational education and educational 
sociology, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at 83 years of age. 

John J. Kelly, president of the Bridge- 
water, Mass., State Teachers College, at 
68 years. 

George A. Coe, retired professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at 89 years of age. 

Henry G. Bennett, Director, Technical 
Cooperation Administration (Point 4), 
State Department, on leave from the 
presidency of Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, Stillwater, in an airplane accident 
Dec. 22 in Iran, at 65 years of age. 


Building Exhibits at AASA Con- 


ventions 

HIGHLIGHTING the three regional 
conventions of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
will be exhibits of the latest build- 
ing plans and models of public, 
private, and parochial schools. The 
architectural exhibits will feature 
school buildings below the college 
level constructed since 1947 or now 
in the process of construction. The 
exhibits are sponsored jointly by 
the American Institute of Architects 
and the AASA. The conventions 
will be held at St. Louis, Feb. 23- 
27; Los Angeles, March 8-12; and 
Boston, April 5-9. 


College Enrolments Still Down 
SUMMARIES of college enrolments 
made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion and also by President Raymond 
Walters of the University of Cin- 
cinnati and reported in School and 
Society show a decline of 7.8 per- 
cent over last year. The decline is 
less than forecasters predicted last 
spring according to Earl J. McGrath, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
The USOE survey shows 32.1 per- 
cent fewer veterans this year than 
last. Both surveys show that the 
greatest decline is in number of stu- 
dents in teacher-education institu- 
tions. With increasing enrolments 
in public schools, this trend will 
make the teacher shortage even more 
acute. 


Favorable Straws 
FAVORABLE straws in the wind for 
retention of academic freedom and 
civil liberties are the action of the 
University of California governing 
board in rescinding its loyalty oath 
which had alienated many patriotic 
but freedom-loving faculty members 
and the action of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Ohio State University in 
changing its order that faculty mem- 
bers clear the names of all proposed 
speakers prior to inviting them to 
appear on the campus. At Ohio 
State the clearance requirement only 
applies when the faculty member be- 
lieves a doubt exists “whether the 
proposed action would be in the 
best and over-all interest of the 
University.” The faculty member 
must still refer the matter through 
academic channels to the president's 
office in cases of doubt. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union has called on the Board of 
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Higher Education of New York 
City to suspend a set of rules in 
force at Brooklyn College for “judg- 
ing Communist and Communist-re- 
lated student groups.” The Union 
objects to the standards because they 
are based on those in the McCarran 
Act and feels that they are a “fatal 
blow to freedom of the mind.” 
The ACLU has written to the chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, Ordway Tead, stating in part, 
“To apply a law designed for the 
protection of the nation in times of 
crisis against criticism which a 
group of students may, wisely or 
unwisely, direct against the adminis- 
tration of a college, is close to the 
realization of the police state on an 
American campus.” Further objec- 
tion is based on the point that the 
rules will be administered by a 
faculty committee without legal 
status or background whereas the 
McCarran Act is subject to judicial 
review. 


PTA to Launch Campaign 

A COUNTRY¥-WDE public-school im- 
provement program to secure new 
and additional school buildings, bet- 
ter pay and training for teachers, 
improved curriculum and classroom 
equipment, and defend the schools 
against attacks by “propagandizing 
pressure groups” is planned by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The PTA program as announced 
by Mrs. John E. Hayes of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, national president, 
calls for school inspections to dc ict- 
mine the adequacy of school build- 


ings, equipment, books, and other 
essentials. Study groups on curricu- 
lum and joint school-community 
committees on curriculum are urged 
in communities where they do not 
already exist. 

PTA members are urged to work 
to arouse public opinion for federal 
aid to education and to keep stu- 
dents from dropping out of high 
school. The program will be im- 
plemented by the 37,000 PTA’s in 
the United States. 


Citizens Commission Opens Office 
THE National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has opened a 
new southwest regional office at 
1104 Main St., Dallas, Texas. Clint 
Pace, former Dallas newspaperman, 
will be in charge of the office which 
will direct activities in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Kansas. The office will work with 
local groups in the above states in 
providing information on how other 
communities have dealt with school 
problems and in pointing out the 
advantages of forming citizens’ 
groups to work with school authori- 
ties in the solution of local problems 
on a local basis. 


Brotherhood Week 

FEB. 17 to 24 is Brotherhood Week. 
Organized by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the ob- 
jective is “to promote justice, amity, 
understanding, and cooperation 
among Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews and to analyze, moderate, and 
finally eliminate intergroup preju- 
dices which disfigure and distort re- 
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ligious, business, social, and _politi- 
cal relations, with a view to the es- 
tablishment of a social order in 
which the religious ideals of broth- 
erhood and justice shall become the 
standards of human relationships.” 
The Conference is advocating the es- 
tablishment of committees in schools 
and colleges to carry on programs 
during Brotherhood Week and to 
continue activities in the area of in- 
tergroup understanding throughout 
the year. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Pennsylvania State 
College, is chairman of the Schools 
and Colleges Committee. Further 
information may be secured from 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., including edu- 
cational materials. 


College Scholarships 


ABOUT one in every 20 students 
now enrolled in college can get a 
scholarship or fellowship ranging 
in value from less than $10 to the 
complete cost of a college educa- 
_ tion, according to a new U.S. Office 


of Education bulletin entitled 
Scholarships and Fellowships Avail- 
able at Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. The publication is of particu- 
lar value to students, high-school 
counselors and other officials, as 
well as to parents as it gives a com- 
plete listing of all scholarships and 
fellowships reported as offered by 
each of 1200 colleges and univer- 
sities. Copies are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for 55c. 


Southern Universities Aided 
DEVELOPMENT of “high quality 
graduate and research programs” in 
key institutions in the South as pace- 
setters for strengthening graduate 
work in that area will be aided by a 
five-year program totaling $1,- 
200,000, it has been announced by 
Oliver C. Carmichael, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Apply- 
ing to the “basic fields of the arts 
and sciences and the social sci- 
ences,” the program will be carried 
out through a “few of the influen- 
tial and strategically located south- 
etn universities in which high 
standards are known to prevail,” 
said Dr. Carmichael. Among those 
selected for assistance are Duke Uni- 
versity and the University of North 
Carolina in that state; Emory Uni- 
versity in Georgia; Tulane Univer- 
sity in Louisiana; and Vanderbilt 
University in Tennessee. 


PR Newsletter for Teachers 

THIs month the National School 
Public Relations Association will 
begin publishing a public relations 
newsletter for classroom teachers. 
Named It Starts in the Classroom, 
the newsletter will be edited by 
Thomas E. Robinson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Mercer County, 
Penna. Circulation rates will vary 
from 75 cents in large quantities 
to $2.50 for single subscriptions. 
Information and sample copies may 
be secured from the National School 
Public Relations Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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Gould Mansion to House IIE 

THE Institute of International Edu- 
cation has purchased the former 
George Jay Gould mansion at Fifth 
Avenue and 67th Street from the 
Countess Gladys Vanderbilt Sze- 
chenyi. The six-floor residence of 
Jay Gould’s son is undergoing alter- 
ations before it becomes the perma- 
nent home of the Institute on March 
1. The Institute administers pro- 
grams for the State Department and 
for other government and private 
agencies and last year assisted in 
the international exchange of over 
4000 persons. “International edu- 
cation has become everybody’s busi- 
ness. We hope the Institute’s new 
home will make it possible for us 
to establish a working international 
education center here in New 
York,”” Kenneth Holland, President 
of the Institute, stated. 


Bibliography Available 

AN annotated bibliography relating 
to studies of young gifted children 
which was made from data gathered 
at the Hunter College elementary 
school is available without charge 
from Frank T. Wilson, Director of 
Research and Studies, Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


Driver Training 

CALIFORNIA leads the nation in 
training its high-school students to 
be safe drivers, according to the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies which presented a third 
superior award to the state in the 
National High-School Driver Edu- 


cation Award Program. According 
to the association, research studies 
have shown repeatedly that students 
who take driver-education courses in 
high school usually have only a 
third as many accidents as those 
who do not have the benefit of this 
training. More than two million 
boys and girls have been given 
driver-training courses in the na- 
tion since 1947. Upwards of 
660,000 are now being trained an- 
nually and high-school-trained driv- 
ers now comprise about 3 percent 
of the nation’s 60 million drivers. 

Michigan State College recently 
announced the establishment of the 
nation’s first professorship in driver 
education. The Michigan Inter-In- 
dustry Highway Safety Committee 
has given $10,000 with which to 
establish a driver-education program 
which will be under the direction of 
Leslie R. Silvernale who was su- 
pervisor of safety education in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, schools for 14 
years. 


UN Student Contest 


THE 26th Annual United Nations’ 
National Student Contest sponsored 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by the Association for 
1952. Open to all high-school stu- 
dents, the contest consists of an ex- 
amination with two entries allowed 
from each school. The first prize is 
a trip to Europe or $500 while 
scholarships and other awards go to 
other winners. Information regard- 
ing the contest, entries for which 
must be in by April 4, may be se- 
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cured from the Association at 45 
E. 65th St., New York 21, N.Y. 


Civics Needed 
GREATER emphasis on current af- 
fairs to enable approximately 27 
million public-school _ children 
throughout the nation to understand 
and think through the unsolved 
problems and controversial issues of 
their times keynoted the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in 
Detroit, Mich., last month. Speak- 
ers condemned the present “drying 
up” of the discussion of contro- 
versial issues in the classroom be- 
cause of the pressure of community 
groups and called for “training in 
the democratic processes in order to 
preserve our freedoms.” 

New officers for the coming year 


are: president, Julian C. Aldrich, 
New York University; first vice- 
president, John H. Haefner, State 
University of Iowa; and second 
vice-president, Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Clure Fraser, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, N.Y. 


Adult Education 

AN interim budget of $3,000,000 
has been approved for the newly- 
established Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, which 
will be devoted to developing meth- 
ods and opportunities in adult 
education. President of the Fund is 
C. Scott Fletcher of Pasadena, 
Calif., recently president of Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films and for- 
mer executive director of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


Chairman of the board of directors 
is Alexander Fraser of St. Louis, 
formerly chairman, executive com- 
mittee, Shell Oil Co. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Jan. 8-10, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 25-26, National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 27-31, National Unesco 
Conference, Hunter College, New 
York City. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1, Ninth Annual 
Reading Institute, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Feb. 9-14, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Boston. 

Feb. 16-20, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Feb. 21-23, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Feb. 21-23, United Business Edu- 
cation Association Divisions, NEA, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 22-23, National 
Boards Association, St. Louis. 

Feb. 22-25, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, St. Louis. 

Feb. 23-27, Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis. 

March 8-12, Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of 
School Administrators, Los Angeles. 

March 21-26, Music Educators 
National Conference, Philadelphia. 


School 








__=————- New Educational Materials ———— 


The Fear of Freedom. Francis Bid- 
dle. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Co., 1951. Pp. 263. $3.50. 


The former U. S. Attorney General 
during World War II here comes for- 
ward with an analysis of the hysteria 
which has its manifestations in “Mc- 
Carthyism” and attacks on the schools 
and teachers. A chapter is devoted to 
“Freedom to Teach’ and gives a 
résumé of the academic freedom issue as 
it has arisen in various higher institu- 
tions. This is a notable contribution by a 
level-headed lawyer who has faith in the 
democratic freedoms, but who has fear 
about their survival. 


Education in the Humane Com- 
munity. Joseph K. Hart. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 
172 pp. $3. 


The late Professor Hart in this book, 
originally entitled Whether School Keeps 
or Not, aimed to make education the 
concern of all men, and thereby rise 
above schooling—the narrow concern of 
special men. He gives the essential hu- 
man experiences which he believes must 
be restored to youngsters, both in and 
out of school, especially in cities, so that 
they might be adequately educated. A 
John Dewey Society publication. 


Sugar on the Slate. Don Fontaine. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young, Inc., 1951. 278 pp. $3. 


A highly humorous satirical novel on 
an attempt to bring child-centered teach- 
ing into a junior-high school. The re- 
sulting chaos forced a return to more 
traditional methods. 


Community Uses of Public School 
Facilities. Harold H. Punke. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. 
247 pp. $3.75. 

This book works out statements of 


common-law principles to help secure 
effective administration of public-school 


facilities where increased services are 
demanded by the people. An effort is 
made to state the principles in clear, 
nontechnical language, and show their 
applications. s 


Universities and World Affairs. 
Howard E. Wilson. New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1951. 88 pp. $1. 


In this survey, Dr. Wilson analyzes 
(in Part I) the over-all role of colleges 
and universities in international rela- 
tions, as agreed on by a group of 
leaders in American education. Part II 
reports the experience of a group of 
cooperating universities in testing this 
concept. Part III gives suggestions based 
on the survey experience. 


Schools and Our Democratic So- 
ciety. M. H. Willing, John Guy 
Fowlkes, Edward A. Krug, Rus- 
sell T. Gregg, and Clifford S. 
Liddle. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951. 430 pp. $3.50. 

The authors, who teach the school and 
society course at the University of Wis- 
consin, have included in this volume 
what they think society has a right to 
expect from teachers, and the understand- 
ings and skills needed by teachers to 
fulfill these expectations. The commu- 
nity school, the educational implications 
of democracy, including social problems 
in the curriculum, all are covered, as 


well as what citizens and lawmakers 
want of the schools. 


The Camp Counselor. Reuel A. 
Benson, M.D., and Jacob A. 
Goldberg. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. 337 pp. 
$4.50. 

This text intends to present authorita- 
tive data for camp counselors and others 
who work with children in camps, on 


the physical, mental, emotional, and so- 
cial needs of children. 
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Teaching the Language Arts. Wil- 
lard F. Tidyman and Marguerite 
Butterfield. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. 433 pp. 
$4.50. 


The authors attempt to “facilitate the 
change from the older to the newer con- 
cepts and practices by providing a select- 
ed and synthesized body of material 
representing the work of outstanding 
leaders . . .” Emphasis is placed “on 
practicability and usefulness in content, 
organization, and treatment. . .” 


Public School Camping. James M. 
Clarke. Palo Alto, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. 184 


pp. $3. 

The program carried on by the City 
and County of San Diego, Calif., ‘‘Cali- 
fornia’s Pilot Project in Outdoor Edu- 
cation,” is described in this book. Sixth- 
grade children spend one week of their 
school year at the camp under a rotating 
plan. Their “shared experiences . . . 
help them develop new and wholesome 
attitudes toward themselves and toward 
their social and physical environ- 
ments. . .” 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


How Big? How Many? Arithmetic for 
Home and’ School. Gladys Risden. The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
1951. $3.50. The author helps children 
visualize and sense groupings and so 
learn numbers more effectively. 

A First Course in Algebra. $2.28. A 
Second Course in Algebra. $2.40. Walter 
W. Hart. (Second Editions.) D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1951. 

Builders of the World. Hartman, 
Saunders, and Nevins. Makers of the 
Americas. Lansing, Chase, and Nevins. 
$2.80 each. (Second Editions.) D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1951. 

Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 
John Guy Fowlkes and Paul A. Cody, 
Editors. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 


dolph, Wis. Eighth Edition, 1951. $4.50. 

The Democracy Series, Revised. Pru- 
dence Cutright and W. W. Charters, 
Editors. (Primer through Grade 8): 
School Friends, $1.40; Let's Take Turns, 
$1.44; Enjoying Our Lend, $1.56; Your 
Land and Mine, $1.80; Toward Freedom, 
$1.80; Pioneering in Democracy, $2; 
The Way of Democracy; The Growth of 
Democracy, and Working for Democracy. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1951. 

Time for Poetry. A Teacher's Anthol- 
ogy. May Hill Arbuthnot. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago, 1951. 605 poems, 
438 pages. $2.20. Designed to accom- 
pany The New Basic Readers. 

The Flying Trunk. Collection of 24 tales 
by Hans Christian Anderson, translated 
by Lyda Jensen. Scott, Foresman, & Co., 
Chicago, 1951. 312 pp. $2. For the mid- 
dle grades. 

Say-it Games. Arithmetic Learning 
Series. Four parts: Addition, Subtraction, 
Division, and Multiplication. Designed 
by E. W. Dolch, Ph.D. The Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Ill., 1951. 


COLLEGE 


Scholarships and Fellowships Available 


at Institutions of Higher Education. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 16, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 55c. 

Residence & Migration of College 
Students, 1949-50. Misc. No. 14, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
1951. Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 35c. 

Summary of Resources for University 
Research—A Survey of the Resources for 
Scientific and Engineering Research in 
American Colleges and Universities, 1951. 
Committee on Relations with Military 
Research Agencies, Engineering College 
Research Council, Room 7-204, 77 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

GUIDANCE 


Let's Live! Claude Richards. Exposi- 
tion Press Inc., New York, 1951. $3. 
The author offers a prescription for 
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strengthening the family and thus the 
larger areas of life. 

Preparing for Marriage. Clifford R. 
Adams. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1951. 256 pp. $3.50. A guide to 
the emotional, psychological, and sexual 
adjustment necessary for a sound and 
happy marriage. 

How to Choose That College. Clarence 
C. Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis. 52 
pp. 90c. Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 
Boston, 1951. 

The Outlook for Women in Social 
Case Work with Families. in Com- 
munity Organization in Social Work, 
Bulletins No. 235-4, 5, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, 1951. Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
30c. 


GENERAL 


The United Nations—Action for Peace. 
A Layman’s Guide. Marie and Louis 
Zocca. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1951. 60 pp. 30c; 
discounts on quantities. Organization and 
accomplishments of the UN. 

Interim Civil Defense Instructions for 
Schools and Colleges. Washington: Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, 1951. 
An authoritative outline of desirable pre- 
cautions. Available from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 30c. 

Learning to Look and Listen. Ronnei. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. 180- pp: $3.50. Listening lessons 
for six-, seven-, and eight-year olds who 
are learning to use hearing aids. Publish- 
ed for the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Developing Democratic Human Rela- 
tions Through Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1951. $4.25. First yearbook of the 
Association. 

Sampling: Elementary Principles. Philip 
J. McCarthy. Ithaca, N. Y.: State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University. Free to residents, 15c 
each out of state on bulk orders. Gives 


techniques for selecting samples from 
human populations for surveys. 

Manual for Teachers of Adult Ele- 
mentary Classes. New York: Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 2. 1950. This syllabus used in the 
New York City schools emphasizes Eng- 
lish, but outlines suggested topics under 
Arithmetic and Areas of Living. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


A Directory of 2002 I6mm Film Lib- 
raries. Seerley Reid, Acting Chief; and 
Anita Carpenter, Visual Education Ser- 
vice, U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 
1951, No. 11. 113 pp. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 30c. 

3434 U.S. Government Films. Seerley 
Reid, Acting Chief; and Virginia Wil- 
kins, Film Bibliographer, Visual Educa- 
tion Service, U.S. Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 21. 329 pp. Supt. 
of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 70c. 

New Historical Recordings Based on 
the Landmark Books published by Ran- 
dom House, are being prepared by En- 
richment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. The first titles, re- 
leased in January, are: The Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus by Armstrong 
Sperry; The Pony Express by Samuel 
H. Adams; The California Gold Rush 
by May McNeer; and The Landing of 
the Pilgrims by James Daugherty. The 
dramatizations have been written and 
produced by Howard Tooley, 1950 win- 
ner of the Freedom Foundation Award 
for his pageant “America the Beautiful.” 
A teacher's guide is being prepared. All 
titles will be issued in both standard 
and long-playing speed on nonbreakable 
records. Playing time for each title is 
15 min. 

1951 Catalog of Lending Collection— 
Films, Lantern Slides, Filmstrips, Bulle- 
tin Board Exhibits, Phonograph Records. 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center, Inc., 934 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, N.Y. Vol. IV, No. 1. Material 
covers various phases of French life. 











The new GEOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


for Elementary and Junior High Schools 





WHIPPLE-JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man's use of it presented so as to insure 

an understanding of the fundamentals of geography 
The Series: Our Earth; Using Our Earth; Living on Our Earth; At Home on 
Our Earth (The United States and the British Commonwealth); Neighbors on 
Our Earth (Latin America and the Mediterranean); Our Earth and Man 
Eurasia and the Modern World). 


A complete development of geographic understandings on the child’s own level 





For extension and enrichment of your basal geography 
and social-studies programs 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A Series of Geography Readers 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND GREAT BRITAIN and CANADA 
—Irwin and Irwin —Russell 
ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
—Lewis 
(additional volumes in preparation) 


Vocabulary and style are so controlled as to enable children from fourth grade 
on to read these books with ease and interest. Maps, photographs, and study 
helps further enrich the content. 
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“rere! Tent-Twenty” desk 


more and more educators report 


improved 
results"! 


Wherever the American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty”’ (10°-20°) Desk is 
installed, its advantages become 
quickly evident to administrators, 
educators, and pupils. Unique vis- 
ual and postural benefits not only 
help to make teaching and learning 
easier, but also result in improved 
health records. 

Exclusive, advanced features are 
the desk-top that adjusts, easily 
and quietly, to three approved 
positions, 20°, 10°, and level—and 
the automatic fore-and-aft seat ad- 
justment that facilitates focal 
adjustment to all tasks. The seat 
swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops, reducing body 
torque induced by right or left 
hand and eye preferences. The one- 
piece, steel bookbox is easily ac- 
cessible, roomy, sanitary. 





American 
Folding Chair No. 54 
Practical and economical 
for every folding-chair use, 


the immensely popular 
No. 54 has a formed ply- ——} FREE BOOKLETS: 


wood seat; steel frame and - \\ “Education Grows” and 
formed back panel. Quiet * } “The Co-ordinated 


in use and folding. Re- aw cx \\ Classroom’ —two informa- 
placeable rubber feet. “ ==) pipe works on recent 


educational developments. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. - Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


\ 








Manvfacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Stadium, Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs 





